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DEMYSTIFYING  LEARNING  STYLE 


David  E.  Hunt, 

OISE 

How  to  deal  with  student  individuality  is  a 
perennial  challenge  for  every  teacher,  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a new  proposal  for 
meeting  this  challenge  seems  to  come  along 
at  least  every  decade  — for  example, 
individualized  instruction  in  the  sixties, 
adapting  to  Piagetian  stages  in  the  seven- 
ties. Now  we  have  the  latest  entry  in  the 
individuality  sweepstakes — learning  style 
models — which  are  based  on  assessing 
individual  students  with  questionnaires  and 
adapting  instruction  accordingly.  There  are 
more  than  30  such  learning  style  models, 
each  with  its  own  specific  questionnaire, 
and  these  models  come  in  a bewildering 
variety  of  sizes  (from  1 to  28  dimensions), 
shapes  (quadrants,  maps,  psychographs, 
circles),  and  kinds  (systematic-intuitive, 
visual-auditory,  right  brain-left  brain). 

Small  wonder  that  many  teachers  find  them 
mystifying.  This  paper  aims  to  demystify 
these  models  so  that  you  can  reclaim  the 
idea  of  learning  style  from  your  own 
teaching  experience  and  in  this  context 
consider  the  idea’s  practical  value. 

Like  earlier  proposals  for  dealing  with 
student  individuality,  learning  style  models 
are  based  on  three  myths:  (1)  the  myth  of 
novelty,  (2)  the  myth  of  unlimited  re- 
sources, and  (3)  the  myth  that  science  will 
improve  human  affairs.  First  I will  attempt 
to  debunk  these  myths  in  the  light  of 
practical  reality,  and  then  I will  describe 
learning  style  models  more  specifically  in 
terms  of  their  reliance  on  (1)  medical 
mystique,  (2)  test  mystique,  and  (3)  brain 
mystique.  My  aim  is  to  show  how  such 
mystique  cuts  teachers  off  from  their  own 
expertise  and  feelings  of  adequacy,  requir- 
ing them  to  depend  increasingly  on  outside 
experts.  Clearing  away  myth  and  mystique 
sets  the  stage  for  showing  how  every 
teacher,  and  indeed  every  person,  is  a 
psychologist  through  helping  us  see  how, 
in  our  everyday  lives  and  our  teaching,  we 
have  thousands  of  experiences  with  learn- 
ing styles  and  matching  models.  In  this 
light,  learning  style  models  become  possi- 
ble guides  rather  than  mystical  solutions. 


David  Hunt  was  the  1984  recipient  of  the 
CEA /Whitworth  Award  in  Educational  Re- 
search. Following  the  practice  of  the  Canadian 
Council  for  Research  in  Education,  from  which 
the  Canadian  Education  Association  (CEA) 
inherited  this  award,  deans  of  education,  CEA 
directors,  heads  of  research  organizations,  and 
other  pertinent  persons  are  invited  each  vear  to 
put  forth  nominations.  Of  all  those  placed 
before  the  CEA  Executive,  Dr.  Hunt's 
nomination  was  their  unanimous  choice. 


General  Myths  About  Learning  Style 

1.  The  myth  of  novelty . In  the  concluding 
comments  of  the  monograph  Student  Learn- 
ing Styles,  Keefe  (1979,  p.  131)  asserts: 

Learning  style  is  much  more  than  just  another 
innovation.  ...  It  is  a new  way  of  looking  at 
learning  and  instruction.  ...  It  is  nothing  less 
than  revolutionary. 

Compare  these  dazzling  comments  to  those 
made  by  a teacher  after  hearing  my 
description  of  matching  according  to 
learning  style  (I  have  perpetrated  a few  of 
these  myths  in  my  time,  also): 

I was  interested  in  hearing  about  your  learning 
style  theory.  I’ve  been  doing  that  for  years,  but 
I didn't  know  there  was  a theory  to  it. 

Novelty  may  decrease  boredom  at  times, 
but  when  it  comes  to  theoretical  schemes 
for  improving  teaching,  the  myth  of 
novelty  cuts  teachers  off  from  what  they 
already  know  and  are  doing.  You  can 
decide  for  yourseif  whether  you  prefer  a 
“revolutionary  new  idea’’  to  one  which  is 
close  to  your  own  experience.  If  you  prefer 
the  latter,  it  does  not  mean  that  you  will 
not  benefit  from  the  idea.  The  teacher  who 
made  the  comment  to  me  was  definitely 
interested  in  my  ideas,  but  it  was  for  how 
they  amplified  what  she  already  knew,  not 
for  their  mystical  revelations. 

2.  The  myth  of  unlimited  resources.  I borrow 
this  term  from  Seymour  Sarason  (1972) 
who  called  attention  to  how  the  myth 
operates  when  new  settings  are  created.  In 
classroom  practice,  this  myth  consists  of  a 
failure  to  attend  to  the  teacher’s  available 
resources,  human  or  otherwise,  in  re- 
commending proposals.  With  the  first 
myth,  the  teacher’s  comments  illustrated 
cutting  through  the  myth.  Here  is  a 
teacher’s  comment,  made  about  Piagetian 
stage  proposals,  which  illustrates  accepting 
the  myth  of  unlimited  resources: 

Oh,  how  I wish  / could  organize  and  run  my 
class  in  terms  of  each  student's  developmental 
stage,  like  they  do  in  Geneva. 

What  this  teacher  did  not  realize  was  that, 
even  in  Geneva,  one  teacher  has  limited 
available  resources  in  terms  of  adapting  to 
30-plus  students.  The  myth  of  unlimted 
resources  is  closely  related  to  the  next 
myth. 

3.  The  myth  that  science  will  improve  human 
affairs.  One  of  the  reasons  that  proposals 
such  as  learning  style  models  maintain  the 
myth  of  unlimited  resources  is  that  they  are 
developed  and  evaluated  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  their  scientific  merit,  that  is.  on 


their  theoretical  logic  and  research  validity. 
The  myth  of  a scientifically  respectable 
theoretical  model  directly  influencing  prac- 
tice not  only  ignores  practitioner  resources 
but  also  fails  to  consider  the  implicit 
theories  teachers  have  used  in  the  past  to 
guide  their  practice  (more  about  this  later). 
As  in  the  other  two  myths,  the  effect  is  to 
cut  teachers  off  from  their  own  experience, 
and  make  application  less  likely.  (There  is 
also  considerable  disagreement  among 
experts  in  learning  style  and  matching 
about  whether  theory /re  search  has  at  this 
time  provided  a sufficient  “data  base’’ 
from  which  to  develop  proposals,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  myth  since  both  groups 
of  experts  ignore  teachers’  implicit 
theories.) 

The  Mystique  of  Learning  Style 

1.  Medical  model  mystique.  The  monograph 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  (NASSP)  on  learning 
styles  carries  the  subtitle  “Diagnosing  and 
Prescribing  Programs,”  which  clearly  illus- 
trates the  medical  model  mystique  (see 
Keefe,  1979).  When  you  read  that  learning 
style  application  consists  of  “diagnosing" 
and  “prescribing,”  how  does  it  sound? 
Chances  are  you  will  feel  that  if  you  were 
to  undertake  such  activity,  you  would  need 
expert  assistance  at  every  step.  To 
describe  learning  style  applications  in 
medical  terms  such  as  “diagnosing”  and 
“prescribing”  also  implies  that  something 
is  wrong  with  the  student  which  needs  to 
be  treated  — further  evidence  for  expert 
assistance.  In  both  cases,  the  idea  of 
learning  style  becomes  foreign  to  you  as  a 
teacher,  and  you  are  less  able  to  tie  it  to 
your  own  experience. 

2.  Test  mystique.  Each  of  the  30  or  40 
learning  style  models  provides  its  own 
specific  test  questionnaire  for  measuring 
the  model's  own  characteristics  of  learning 
style.  These  are  not  achievement  or  ability 
tests;  they  are  self-report  tests  in  w hich 
respondents  are  invited  to  express  their 
preferences,  self-judgments,  and  self- 
evaluations.  Yet.  because  they  are  pub- 
lished “tests,"  we  are  likely  to  endow 
them  with  some  mystique,  to  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  mental  x-rays  (the  medical 
model  again).  Have  you  ever  taken  a short 
pop  psychology  test  in  a magazine  which 
purported  to  measure  your  curiosity, 
sexiness,  or  whatever?  What  happens  if 
your  score  disagrees  w ith  your  own 
impression?  If  the  thought  enters  your 
mind.  “But  this  is  a published  test."  then 
you  know  w hat  "test  mystique"  is  all 
about.  I am  not  saying  that  self-report 
measures  arc  invalid  or  useless  (indeed.  I 
have  concocted  a few  myself),  only  that 
they  are  simply  systematic  versions  of  your 
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own  self-judgment,  not  mental  x-rays.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  cut  through  such  test 
mystiques  when  considering  learning  style 
models  because  most  are  presented  as 
“package  deals”  in  which  the  test  and 
model  are  inseparable;  later,  I will  give 
some  specific  suggestions  for  distinguishing 
the  learning  style  idea  from  the  test. 

3.  Brain  mystique.  The  claim  that  some 
learning  styles  are  based  on  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  is  at  once  persuasive  and 
mystifying.  For  example,  rational,  system- 
atic, linear  ways  of  thinking  are  said  to  be 
controlled  by  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
while  creative,  divergent,  holistic  ways  of 
thinking  are  said  to  be  controlled  by  the 
right  side  of  the  brain.  The  jargon  of  “right 
brain-left  brain”  has  so  pervaded  our 
language  that  it  now  occurs  in  the  comic 
strip  “Peanuts,”  which  may  make  you 
wonder  why  call  it  mystical.  First,  note 
carefully  that  the  evidence  for  right  versus 
left  brain  functioning  is  based  entirely  on 
brain-damaged  persons  and  animals,  and  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  measure 
brain  activity  directly  to  assess  learning 
style.  Second,  the  pattern  of  thinking 
described  as  “brain  behavior” — systematic 
versus  intuitive,  linear  versus  holistic — has 
been  present  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
can  legitimately  be  described  in  its  own 
terms  as  different  ways  of  experiencing. 
Third,  such  differences  could  be  equally 
well  described  as  Eastern  thinking  (“right 
brain”)  or  Western  thinking  (“left  brain”) 
since  they  correlate  with  these  cultures.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  much  more 
persuasive  the  claim  is  in  our  culture  if  it  is 
reduced  to  physiology  rather  than  de- 
scribed by  cultural  correlates.  Again,  I am 
not  taking  issue  with  the  research  on  brain 
behavior,  only  noting  that  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  learning  styles  of  non-brain- 
damaged  persons,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
metaphor  (which  could  equally  well  be 
Eastern  versus  Western).  We  need  to  keep 
this  in  mind  so  that  we  are  not  mystified  by 
physiological  reductionism. 

Beginning  with  Ourselves 
Having  put  some  of  the  myth  and  mystique 
of  learning  style  models  to  rest,  let  us 
approach  the  idea  freshly  by  considering 
psychology  as  the  study  of  human  affairs. 
Psychology  is  a unique  subject  in  its 
attempt  to  deal  with  human  affairs  because 
every  one  of  us  has  spent  our  lives  in  the 
subject  area  and  is  at  least  well  experi- 
enced, if  not  quite  expert,  in  it.  As  George 
Kelly  put  it,  “Every  person  is  a 
psychologist,”  and  as  I have  extended  this 
a quarter-century  later,  “Teachers  are 
psychologists,  too”  (Hunt,  1976).  In 
coming  to  understand  learning  style,  this 
means  that  you  have  had  thousands  of 
experiences  as  a teacher  (and  as  a student) 
in  which  learning  style  was  a part  of  the 
experience.  Expert  or  not.  aware  of  it  or 
not,  you  have  the  basis  to  begin  with  your 
own  experiences,  to  proceed  from  inside 
out,  in  other  words,  to  begin  with  yourself. 
As  I have  already  noted,  most  learning 
style  models  are  described  from  outside  in, 
that  is,  as  objective  analysis  outside  our 


THREE  WAYS  TO  IDENTIFY  LEARNING  STYLES 

1.  THEORY  — CAN  IT  BE  LOGICALiY  DERIVED? 

2.  RESEARCH  — CAN  U BE  PROVEN  EXPERIMENTALLY? 

3.  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  — DOES  IT  FIT  WITH  MY 

EXPERIENCE? 


own  experience.  Objective  evidence  is 
important  in  considering  non-human  topics 
such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  but  in  the 
realm  of  human  affairs  such  as  teaching 
and  learning,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to 
begin  “inside”  with  our  own  experience. 

Claiming  that  every  person  (and  there- 
fore every  teacher)  is  a psychologist  does 
not  mean  that  a person’s  implicit  theory  is 
any  more  valid  than  a formal  theory  in 
psychology.  Our  implicit  or  personal 
theories  about  learning  and  teaching  need 
to  be  verified,  but  first  we  must  make  them 
explicit.  How  to  make  our  implicit  theories 
explicit  is  described  in  the  next  section, 
“Matching  in  the  Moment,”  followed  by  a 
more  extensive  description,  “Identifying 
Your  Own  Learning  Style.” 

Matching  in  the  Moment 

The  first  step  in  attempting  to  demystify 
learning  styles  is  to  become  aware  of  what 
I call  “matching  in  the  moment”  as 
described  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
“The  Practical  Value  of  Learning  Style 
Ideas”  (Hunt,  1982): 

Learning  style  is  nothing  more  than  a formal 
attempt  to  capture  what  goes  on  in  effective 
communication.  Learning  style  ideas  attempt  to 
make  part  of  the  teaching-learning  and 
counselling  transactions  explicit— an  explica- 
tion practitioners  themselves  are  much  too  busy 
to  bring  to  consciousness,  let  alone  describe  in 
detail. 

Our  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  get  a feeling 
for  this  intuitive,  implicit  process  which  makes 
interpersonal  communication  possible  yet 
which  usually  passes  without  notice.  To  get  a 
first-hand  understanding  of  this  process,  I ask 
you  to  reflect  on  what  goes  through  your  mind 
when  you  are  communicating  with  another 
person. 


Stop  for  a moment  and  imagine  yourself  in 
the  following  situation:  As  you  are  leaving 
work,  you  are  stopped  outside  by  a foreign 
visitor  who  inquires,  in  barely  understandable 
English,  how  to  find  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  What  goes  through  your  mind ? Do  you 
ask  any  questions  before  you  reply  to  the 
request ? What  is  your  initial  impression  of  the 
visitor? 

Suppose  further  that  the  visitor  does  not 
understand  your  initial  attempt  at  directions. 
What  do  you  do  next?  Focus  on  your  train  of 
thought  throughout  all  of  this  interchange. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  hypothetical 
situations,  I hope  that  your  reflection  led  you  to 
a sharper  awareness  of  certain  identifiable 
processes  in  your  experience. 

How  does  the  following  two-step  sequence  fit 
with  your  own  analysis?  An  initial  attempt  is 
made  to  form  an  impression  of  the  visitor 
(perhaps  accompanied  by  a question  or  two  to 
verify  your  impression)  which  in  turn  forms  the 
basis  for  adapting  your  response  to  his  request. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  think  of  this  interchange 
as  two  steps  involving  “reading”  and 
“flexing”  (Hunt,  1976a),  in  which  you  form  an 
impression  and  then  act  on  this  impression? 

We  cannot  be  this  reflective,  of  course,  in 
the  moment  when  the  split-second  demands  of 
the  situation  collapse  reading  and  flexing  into 
the  indistinguishable  flow  of  conversational 
give-and-take . Reading  and  flexing  are  like 
perception  and  action,  one  leading  to,  or 
occurring  simultaneously  with,  the  other. 

These  two  steps  may  also  be  viewed  as  ‘ ‘if 
. . . then”  matching  statements.  We  form  a 
hunch  about  the  other  person  in  terms  of  “If 
this  person  is  thus-and-so,  ’ ’ which  leads  to  an 
action  statement,  “then  1 should  approach  the 
person  this  way.”  You  might  have  formed  the 
impression,  for  instance,  that  a visitor  would 
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be  familiar  with  maps,  and  therefore  decided  to 
draw  instructions  for  him  to  find  the  place.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  in  this  case  you  would  have 
gone  through  "if ..  . then”  formally  by 
specifying  that  "If  he  knows  about  maps,  then  I 
will  respond  to  his  request  with  instructions  on 
a map.”  What  is  more  likely  is  that  you  formed 
an  implicit  hunch  about  the  visitor  which 
affected  your  way  of  responding. 

This  intuitive  matching  process  is  what 
learning  style  ideas  help  us  to  understand. 
Assuming  that  our  response  of  drawing  a map 
for  the  visitor  is  based  on  implicit  matching,  it 
is  very  similar  to  a formal  matching 
prescription  such  as  "If  a person  experiences 
events  spatially,  then  I will  use  maps,  globes, 
and  atlases  to  communicate.”  Formal  match- 
ing statements  like  this,  in  which  the  learning 
style  description  of  spatial  orientation  serves  to 
guide  actions,  are  valuable  because  they  make 
the  matching  process  explicit,  and  therefore 
communicable . Indeed,  the  idea  of  learning 
style  is  important  because  it  forms  matching 
statements  of  the  "if . . . then”  variety  and 
thereby  clarifies  what  happens  in  reading  and 
flexing  (Hunt,  1982,  pp.  87-88). 

Identifying  Your  Own  Learning  Style 

During  the  past  two  years,  I have  worked 
with  several  thousand  teachers  and  other 
practitioners  in  an  experiential  workshop, 
“Identifying  Your  Own  Learning  Style.” 
Just  as  the  value  gained  at  an  experiential 
workshop  depends  on  the  good  will  of  the 
participants,  the  understanding  that  you,  as 
a reader,  will  gain  from  reading  about  the 
workshop  on  these  printed  pages  will 
depend  on  your  imagining  yourself  in  the 
situation  and  on  trying  some  of  the 
exercises. 

Chart  1 summarizes  three  ways  to 
identify  learning  style.  This  workshop 
focusses  on  personal  experience  as  a 
source  for  understanding  and  identifying 
learning  styles. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  using  theory 
and  research  to  identify  learning  styles,  but 
I believe  that  theory-  and  research-based 
information  will  mean  more  if  you  begin 
with  yourself.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
shown  in  Chart  2. 

The  workshop  aims  are  twofold:  to  help 
you  identify  your  own  learning  style 
through  a series  of  exercises  which  raise 
your  awareness  of  how  you  respond  to 
different  learning  environments  and  to 
illustrate  three  different  ways  in  which  you 
might  identify  the  learning  styles  of  your 
students  or  clients.  These  are  described 
below. 

1.  If  you  want  to  know,  ask  'em.  This 
approach  also  comes  from  my  earlier  work 
with  George  Kelly.  When  supervising  our 
clinical  training  practice,  he  made  a simple 
suggestion,  “Always  ask  the  client  what  is 
wrong,  he  might  tell  you.”  In  this 
approach,  you  are  asked  first  to  think 
about  past  experiences  in  learning — about 
your  work,  a hobby,  a skill,  or  what- 
ever— and  pick  out  one  which  was  a good 
learning  experience.  Reviewing  this  par- 
ticular positive  experience  in  your  mind, 
consider  what  made  it  a good  experience. 


and  then  write  this  down  in  a word  or 
phrase.  Next,  repeat  the  same  procedure 
for  a negative,  or  poor,  learning  ex- 
perience, jotting  down  what  made  it  so. 
Next,  look  back  at  what  you  observed 
about  the  two  contrasting  experiences,  and 
see  if  you  can  go  further  in  identifying  the 
most  important  differences  between  the 
two.  Next,  respond  to  two  or  three  other 
items,  such  as  “The  best  way  for  me  to 
learn  ...”  or  “I  have  trouble  learning 
when  ...  .”  Finally,  review  what  you  have 
written  with  an  eye  toward  summarizing 
what,  for  you,  are  the  most  important 
characteristics,  or  features,  in  a learning 
experience.  When  these  have  been  sum- 
marized, look  at  Chart  3. 

Chart  3 shows  a few  dimensions  of 
learning  style  which  have  been  identified 
through  theory  and  research.  Looking  at 
this  chart,  see  if  you  can  find  any  of  the 
dimensions  you  identified  through  your 
own  personal  experience.  Also, since  Chart 
3 provides  an  “experiment”  in  considering 
your  own  style,  you  might  think  about 
whether  you  would  have  preferred  to  see  it 
before  beginning  this  exercise. 

2.  If  you  want  to  know,  test  ’em.  Most 
learning  style  inventories  are  developed  by 
selecting  one  or  more  of  the  dimensions  in 
Chart  3,  and  devising  questions  which  will 
classify  the  respondent  on  those  specific 
dimensions.  In  this  workshop,  I use  the 
Kolb  Learning  Style  Inventory  (1976) 
which  is  based  on  the  two  dimensions — 


concrete-abstract  and  active-reflective — as 
shown  in  Chart  4. 

Before  taking  the  test,  I would  like  you 
to  get  an  idea  of  these  two  dimensions  so 
that  you  can  make  your  self-assessment  as 
accurate  as  possible.  First,  consider  the 
vertical  concrete-abstract  dimensions  by 
reading  these  descriptions  of  the  two  poles: 

Concrete  Experience  (CE):  a receptive, 
experience-based  approach  relying  heavily  on 
feeling-based  judgments.  Emphasis  on  specific 
examples  in  which  each  situation  can  be 
considered  for  its  unique  features.  Feedback 
and  discussion  with  other  learners. 

Abstract  Conceptualization  (AC):  analytical, 
conceptual  approach  relying  heavily  on  logical 
thinking  and  rational  evaluation . Emphasis  on 
theory  and  systematic  analysis,  often  in 
impersonal  learning  situations.  May  dislike 
exercises  like  this. 

After  considering  the  concrete-abstract 
dimension  in  Chart  4,  place  an  X on  the 
vertical  line  to  indicate  where,  generally, 
you  think  of  yourself  on  this  dimension. 
Here,  you  are  judging  yourself  on  the  basis 
of  your  own  assessment,  without  using  an 
inventory. 

Next,  read  the  descriptions  of  the  poles 
on  the  active-reflective  dimension  and 
mark  an  X to  indicate  where  you  are  on 
this  dimension: 

Active  Experimentation  (AE):  An  active  "do- 
ing” orientation  relying  heavily  on  experi- 
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mentation.  Emphasis  on  engaging  in  projects, 
homework,  or  small  group  discussions  rather 
than  lectures. 

Reflective  Observation  (RO):  Tentative,  impar- 
tial reflective  approach.  Emphasis  on  careful 
observation  and  taking  in  information  through 
impartial,  objective  observations  as  in  lectures 
or  library. 

Finally,  put  yourself  into  one  of  the  four 
quadrants  on  the  basis  of  your  two  X’s. 

Following  your  “intuitive”  self- 
assessment,  you  are  asked  in  the  workshop 
to  put  yourself  into  one  of  the  four 
quadrants  using  a variation  of  the  Kolb 
Learning  Style  Inventory — for  example, 
you  may  be  asked,  “Are  you  primarily 
intuitive  or  logical,”  in  which  case  you 
must  decide  between  two  descriptions  (CE 
versus  AC).  When  you  have  recorded  your 
test  results  with  a check,  we  consider 
together  which  is  most  accurate,  the  X 
(self-assessment)  or  the  check  (test  score) 
to  illustrate  the  test  mystique  described 
earlier. 

After  tallying  the  number  of  participants 
in  each  of  the  four  quadrants,  my  practice 
as  workshop  leader  is  to  ask  how  many  feel 
uneasy  at  becoming  a single  X or  check 
mark,  noting  that  almost  every  learning 
style  inventory  forces  the  person  into  a 
single  point  on  a dimension. 

I briefly  propose  an  alternative  scheme 
for  characterizing  oneself  and  others  on  the 
Kolb  model  by  beginning  with  the  four 
modes  in  Chart  4 as  part  of  an  experiential 
learning  cycle  (as  Kolb  originally  pro- 
posed). Under  ideal  circumstances,  we 
experience  a sequential  cycle  CE  RO  -» 
AC  -»  AE,  and  then  back  to  CE  again,  that 
is,  we  experience  something,  observe  or 
reflect  on  it,  give  it  meaning,  which  in  turn 
guides  our  actions.  The  four-mode  cycle 
permits  playing  a variation  on  Kolb’s 
theme  (Abbey,  Hunt,  & Weiser,  1985)  by 
considering  which  of  the  four  modes  are 
well  developed  in  ourselves  and  which 
modes  undeveloped.  Some  of  us  may  find 
that  we  are  well  developed  in  the  upper 
three  modes  so  that  we  typically  go 
through  a cycle  from  CE  to  RO  to  AE 
(eliminating  AC)  while  others  may  not 
experience  CE,  but  begin  with  RO  to  AC 


to  AE  and  back  to  RO  again.  Regarding  the 
four  points  in  Chart  4 as  compass  points, 
the  former  pattern  I call  a “Northerner” 
and  the  latter  a “Southerner.”  I realize  this 
is  a too  brief  summary,  but  I believe  the 
four-mode  cycle  provides  a richer  way  of 
thinking  about  learning  style  variations  as 
well  as  a basis  for  characterizing  trans- 
actions— imagine  the  transaction  between  a 
teacher  who  is  a Southerner  and  a student 
who  is  a Northerner. 

3.  If  you  want  to  know,  let  ’em  sample  the 
options.  We  can  identify  our  learning  style 
through  a direct  attempt  to  use  certain 
approaches  while  noting  their  availability 
and  ease.  This  also  illustrates  that  styles 
vary  in  how  we  receive,  hold,  and  send 
experience  as  shown  in  Chart  5. 

We  usually  think  of  variations  in 
modality  (for  example,  visual  and  auditory) 
as  referring  to  how  we  receive  experience. 
Bandler  and  Grinder  (1979)  noted  we  also 
differ  in  how  we  represent  experience  in  our 
minds — in  visual  form  as  pictures,  in 
auditory  form  as  tapes,  or  in  tactile  form  as 
feelings.  They  have  proposed  a fairly 
complex  scheme  called  Neuro-Linguistic 
Programming  (NLP)  which  is  based  primar- 
ily on  persons’  varying  in  terms  of  their 
representational  systems  (visual,  auditory, 
or  kinesthetic),  referring  to  one’s  “lead 
channel”  as  that  representational  system 
which  is  most  accessible. 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  assess 
your  own  representational  systems  through 
using  your  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile 
systems  in  guided-imagery  exercises.  You 
are  asked  to  imagine,  first,  visual  ex- 
periences, then  auditory  experiences,  and 
finally,  kinesthetic  experiences.  Following 
this,  you  consider  which  ones  were  easiest 
(your  lead  channel),  and  we  discuss  how 
these  variations  might  help  “matching  in 
the  moment.” 

Concluding  Comments 
Space  does  not  permit  continuing  to  the 
vital  next  step  of  how  to  apply  your 
learning  style  ideas  in  your  classroom. 

Some  ideas  are  included  in  the  references 
such  as  Hunt  (1982)  and  Hunt  and  Gow 


(1984)  and  in  other  papers  in  these  two 
monographs.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  pursuing 
some  of  these  ideas  as  well  as  from  any  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  arranging  for  one 
of  my  workshops.  □ 

For  further  information,  contact  David  Hunt, 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  OISE, 
(416)  923-6641,  ext.  557. 
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Reflections  of  a Successful  Teacher^ 


Ruth  G.  Banks  together  with  John  A.  Ricker 
and  William  T.  Newnham  was  honored  as  a 
“Fellow  of  the  Ontario  institute  for  Studies  in 
Education " on  26  November  1984.  The  award 
is  granted  each  year  to  educators  of  recognized 
high  merit,  in  appreciation  of  their  major 
contribution  to  education.  Below,  Orbit  is 
pleased  to  reproduce  excerpts  from  Mrs. 
Banks’s  acceptance  speech. 

My  career  began  in  the  forties.  Men  went 
off  to  war  and  women  were  asked  to  pick 
up  the  slack.  I was  asked  (among  other 
things)  to  coach  the  boys’  basketball  team. 

I loved  sports.  I jumped  at  the  chance. 

Now,  I took  my  coaching  very  seriously. 

I had  to!  I had  to  prove  to  a boys’ 
basketball  team  that  this  novice  could 
handle  the  job  as  well  as  the  coach  that  had 
just  marched  off  to  war.  I think  I 
succeeded — but  that  isn’t  the  part  I 
remember.  The  school  at  that  time  was 
surrounded  by  a six-foot-high,  ornate, 
wrought-iron  fence  with  large  wrought-iron 
gates  that  locked.  The  school  also  had  a 
caretaker  who  faithfully  locked  everything, 
including  the  gates,  at  5 o’clock.  My 
enthusiasm  carried  me  well  beyond  the  5 
o’clock  deadline — of  which  I was  blissfully 
ignorant. 

At  5:30,  1 found  myself  standing  behind 
locked,  spiked  gates,  with  15  boys  as  big  as 
myself — boys  with  whom  I had  worked  so 
hard  to  gain  their  respect.  They  were  now 
saying,  “But  it’s  the  only  way,  Miss 
Empey.  We’ll  have  to  boost  you  over.” 

And  all  before  the  days  of  pant  suits! 

What  I was  being  given  that  day  were 
clues  to  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
success  in  my  profession  in  effecting 
change.  And  isn’t  that  what  this  business 
of  education  is  all  about?  It  wasn’t  long 
before  I found  that  the  best  ingredients  for 
effecting  change  were  mutual  respect, 
boundless  imagination,  a king-sized  sense 
of  humor,  and  a very  large  helping  of  love. 

By  the  way,  they  later  removed  the 
fence.  Come  to  think  of  it,  most  of  the  fun 
in  my  career  has  been  in  scaling 
fences.  . . . 

During  my  first  year  as  principal,  back  in 
the  days  when  jeans  were  coming  into 
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vogue,  one  well-developed  grade  8 girl 
came  into  the  office  to  speak  for  all  grade  8 
girls.  The  boys  were  slapping  their 
bottoms,  and  the  girls  were  indignant.  I 
looked  at  her.  She  apparently  had  been 
poured  into  her  outfit  while  she  had  been 
hot.  I said,  “If  I were  a boy,  I’d  not  be 
able  to  keep  my  hands  off  you  either.”  So  I 
made  a rule.  Jeans  were  out!  There  was 
grumbling  and  complaining  but  the  rule 
held. 

One  day,  a grade  8 girl  came  to  the  office 
and  said,  “Mrs.  Banks,  some  of  us  kids 
thought  you  should  know  that  one  of  the 
mothers  is  circulating  a petition  in  the 
community  against  your  dress  code.”  I 
asked  how  the  senior  students  were  feeling 
about  the  rule.  She  replied,  “Well,  we 
think  jeans  are  O.K.,  but  we  respect 
you — therefore,  we  will  respect  your 
judgment.  We  just  wanted  you  to 
know.”. . . 

But  Doug  taught  me  a most  vital  lesson. 
He  was  a slight,  but  healthy,  grade  8 
student  who  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to 
high  school  so  that  he  could  try  out  for  the 
football  team.  Well,  Doug  got  to  high 
school.  But  I was  convinced  that  he  was  in 
for  a major  disappointment.  With  his 
physique,  there  was  no  way. 

I met  the  coach  in  the  hall  late  Sept- 
ember and  asked  if  he  had  chosen  his  team. 
“Oh  yes — everything  is  well  underway.” 
“Did  Doug  try  out?” 

“Yes,  he  did.” 

“Did  he  make  it?” 

“He  sure  did!” 

“You  must  be  hard  up  for  players  this 
year!” 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  Doug  came 
out  for  tryouts  and  was  cut  on  the  first 
round.  But  he  didn’t  leave.  He  hung 
around  to  the  very  end,  and  when  it  was 
over  he  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Sir,  have 
you  ever  had  a team  statistician?’  I told 
him  no.  ‘Well,  you’ve  got  one  now  if  you 
want  one,’  he  told  me.  Do  you  know,  he’s 
the  most  popular  guy  on  the  bench.” 

Thank  you  Doug  for  teaching  me  the 
meaning  of  that  old  cliche — “When  life 
gives  you  lemons,  make  lemonade.". . . 

And  Michael,  the  gifted  four-year-old 
love-of-my-life.  The  behavior  problem  who 
spent  more  time  in  my  office  than  I did.  He 
was  a highly  intelligent  boy  whom  one 
could  talk  to — and  we  talked  a lot.  But  one 
day,  he  came  into  the  office  with  a note  of 
complaint  from  his  teacher  that  said  three 
things:  painted  Ian  purple;  pushed  John  off 
the  chair;  bit  Susan  . . . all  in  the  first  20 
minutes  of  school.  He  said,  "Now.  you'll 
have  to  make  this  a fast  one.  I don't  have 
much  time  left  to  talk  today.” 

Later,  Michael  and  I entered  into  a 


contract.  I patiently  explained  that  the 
amassing  of  gold  stickers  was  the  name  of 
the  game,  but  after  two  black  marks  he 
would  strike  out!  He  just  as  patiently 
explained  to  me  that  he  only  allowed  his 
mother  to  discipline  him.  Well,  Michael 
found  out  differently.  I tried  to  explain  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I had  to  discipline 
him,  I wanted  very  much  to  be  his  friend. 
Would  he  be  mine?  He  looked  me  in  the 
eye  and  said,  “I’ll  let  you  know  to- 
morrow.” 

Sure  enough,  next  day  he  came  to  my 
office,  stood  and  looked  at  me  for  a few 
minutes,  then  came  around  the  desk, 
reached  up  and  put  both  arms  around  my 
neck  and  kissed  me.  “I’ll  be  your  friend,” 
he  announced  and  walked  out.  . . . 

In  the  60s,  in  our  attempt  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  straight  jacket  of  rote 
learning,  we  had  Hall  and  Dennis  devise  us 
an  escape  mechanism.  The  Hall-Dennis 
Report  was  a masterpiece — probably  ahead 
of  its  time.  We  forgot,  however,  to  train 
our  teachers  in  its  implementation.  We 
forgot  to  tell  them  you  discovered  through 
basics — that  you  didn’t  discard  basics  in 
order  to  make  learning  fun.  And  so  we 
have  a “return  to  the  basics”  because  we 
lost  sight  of  excellence.  Peter  Adamson  of 
Clarkson  Gordon,  at  a recent  international 
conference  held  in  Toronto,  levelled  three 
criticisms  at  today’s  students  who  apply 
for  positions: 

1.  They  can’t  think;  they  cannot  take 
general  principles  and  apply  them  to 
specifics:  they  tend  to  search  for  answers 
in  a multitude  of  memorized  facts. 

2.  They  cannot  communicate:  they  have 
no  speaking  and  writing  skills. 

3.  They  have  not  enough  “broad"  know- 
ledge: they  narrow  their  field  too  soon. 

And  we  react  to  criticism!  But  my 
concerns  in  this  “retreat  to  basics”  are 
twofold.  I don’t  believe  we  ever  negated 
basic  learning  so  much  as  lost  our  concern 
for  excellence.  A holistic,  integrated 
approach  did  not  mean  not  teaching  formal 
grammar  or  spelling.  But  the  frightening 
thing  about  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
leads  me  to  my  second  concern.  When 
television  came  roaring  in  after  the  war, 
they  did  a little  school  survey  asking 
children  which  they  preferred  and  why — 
television  or  radio.  One  seven-year-old 
said  he  preferred  radio  “because  the 
pictures  were  better."  May  they  always  be 
blessed  with  such  pictures.  . . . 

These  are  challenging  days  in  education 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  change:  to  do 
battle  for  higher  standards  without  sacrific- 
ing creative  imagination.  Change  in  our 
world  today  produces  responsibilities 
never  before  encountered.  But  our  basic 
responsibility  remains  the  same.  . . . 
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As  part  of  our  effort  to  make  Orbit 
a forum  for  debate  on  controversial 
issues  facing  the  educational 
community,  we  have  invited  Mel 
Shipman,  Director  of  Research  and 
Information  for  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Alternative  and 
Independent  Schools,  to  voice  his 
opinion  on  funding  for  independent 
schools. 

In  the  forthcoming  issue,  we  will 
be  running  a response  - from 
Penny  Moss,  Chair  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education. 

If  you  would  like  to  participate 
in  this  debate,  let  us  know,  and 
space  permitting,  we’ll  be  happy 
to  put  you  into  print.  (The  Editor) 

M ■ I ■■■■■ 


In  May  1985,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  Private  Schools  in  Ontario  is  scheduled 
to  issue  its  report.  The  Commission, 
established  in  the  wake  of  Premier  Davis’s 
decision  to  extend  funding  for  Catholic 
education  through  grade  13,  has  been 
charged  with  four  tasks  (Ontario  Executive 
Council,  July  1984): 

• to  document  and  comment  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  schools  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  Ontario; 

• to  identify  possible  alternative  forms  of 
governance  for  private  schools  and  to  make 
recommendations; 

• to  assess  whether  public  funding,  and  its 
attendant  obligation,  would  be  desirable  and 
could  be  compatible  with  the  nature  of  their 
independence;  and 

• to  identify  and  comment  upon  existing  and 
possible  relationships  between  private  schools 
and  publicly  supported  school  boards. 

The  most  contentious  of  these  tasks  is  the 
one  dealing  with  public  funding.  Here, 
particularly  among  public  school  sup- 
porters, any  talk  of  allocating  tax  dollars  to 


In  addition  to  his  functions  with  OAAIS,  Dr. 
Shipman  operates  as  a freelance  consultant 
serving  all  segments  of  the  educational 
community.  During  the  bicentennial  year,  he 
was  Coordinator  of  Education  200,  a project 
funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Education  Administra- 
tion Officials.  Currently,  he  is  involved  with 
several  school  boards  in  developing  and 
evaluating  outreach  to  the  older  adult 
community.  He  also  acts  as  a convener  of  the 
Work  Group  on  Educational  Diversity,  a 
“ think  tank”  on  educational  pluralism.  From 
1969-1978,  Dr.  Shipman  served  as  a trustee 
on  the  North  York  Board  of  Education, 
including  a stint  as  its  chairman  in  1976. 


Funding 

Independent 

Schools 


independent  schools  touches  a delicate 
political  nerve. 

As  a public  school  advocate,  I am  not 
indifferent  to  the  fears  and  concerns  of  the 
public  school  community;  however,  I fail 
to  understand  the  sense  of  panic,  the 
feeling  of  doom-and-gloom,  that  emanates 
from  some  public  school  quarters.  In  the 
five  Canadian  provinces  that  provide  tax 
dollars  to  independent  schools,  there  has 
been  no  significant  exodus  from  the  public 
system.  Government-operated,  non-sec- 
tarian schools  continue  to  attract  the  vast 
majority  of  students  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pattern  in  Ontario  would 
be  different.  The  public  school  system  has 
strong  popular  roots,  and  with  wise  and 
effective  leadership  geared  to  the  provision 
of  quality  programs,  it  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I do  not  see  the 
independent  schools  as  the  “enemy.” 
These  schools  offer  bona  fide  educational 
programs  and  their  existence  encourages  a 
healthy  competitive  spirit  in  the  provision 
of  educational  services.  In  addition,  inde- 
pendent schools  are  a useful  and  construc- 
tive safety  valve  for  dissatisfaction  in  a 
democratic  society.  Here  is  what  a recent 


study  (1980)  by  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees’  Association  had  to  say  on  this 
question  (p.  12): 

Any  system  will  have  critics  and  dissatisfied 
clients.  The  opportunity  to  exercise  a choice 
may  contribute  to  more  tolerance  and  less 
anxiety  for  those  who  elect  to  remain  within  the 
public  school  system  as  well  as  provide  an 
alternative  for  those  who  wish  a different  form 
of  education  and  socialization  for  their 
children. 

Proving  that  the  independent  school  is  a J 
constructive  social  institution  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  merits  public 
funding.  Nevertheless,  once  its  social 
benefit  is  established,  issues  of  fair  play,  « 
human  rights,  and  social  justice  come  into  c 
play.  In  my  view,  it  is  wrong  to  impose  a « 
financial  penalty  on  legitimate  educational  = 
choice.  This  conviction  is  reinforced  by  the ^ 
recent  declaration  of  Premier  Davis  on  | 
Catholic  schools.  While  I applauded  his 
decision,  unless  the  same  benefits  are 
extended  to  other  private  schools,  his 
action  exposes  the  government  to  the 
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charge  of  denominational  and  educational 
favoritism.  Such  favoritism  is  at  variance 
with  the  new  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  Clause  15,  which  comes  into 
effect  on  1 April  1985,  states  the  following: 
15.(1 ) Every  individual  is  equal  before  and 
under  the  law  and  has  the  right  to  the  equal 
protection  and  equal  benefit  of  the  law  without 
discrimination  based  on  race,  national  or 
ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  sex,  age  or 
mental  or  physical  disability. 

Given  the  foregoing,  can  anyone  argue  that 
Jewish  schools  or  Christian  schools  should 
be  treated  differently  from  Catholic 
schools?  On  what  basis  could  anyone  claim 
that  a parent  sending  a child  to  a 
Montessori  school  or  a Waldorf  school  is 
less  entitled  to  tax  support  than  a citizen 
whose  child  is  enrolled  in  Subway  I (an 
alternative  school  operated  by  the  Toronto 
School  Board)  or  AISP  (a  similar  school 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  York 
Board  of  Education)? 

Assuming  a negative  answer  to  the  first 
question  and  rhetorical  status  for  the 
second,  what  implications  exist  for  educa- 
tional policy  and  practice?  Here,  a recent 
declaration  by  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Alternative  and  Independent  Schools 
(OAAIS)  may  prove  instructive.  On  the 


front  cover  of  their  publication  “Justice 
Now,”  we  find  the  following  statement  of 
principle: 

Every  child  in  Ontario  shall  be  guaranteed, 
through  a system  of  equitable  public  funding, 
an  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  a 
school  that  is  chosen  by  his  or  her  parents  and 
that  meets  acceptable  social  and  educational 
criteria. 

While  such  statements  of  principle  are 
sometimes  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
political  pragmatists,  the  OAAIS  state- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  addresses  not  only 
the  needs  of  independent  schools  but  also 
provides  clear  direction  for  resolving  many 
of  the  thorny  issues  besetting  the  educa- 
tional community.  The  funding  of  Catholic 
education  through  grade  13  is  a case  in 
point.  Right  now  the  question  is  mired  in 
controversy  over  job  security,  admissions’ 
criteria,  student  transfers,  and  the  optimum 
utilization  of  buildings  and  facilities.  While 
these  questions  are  important,  failure  to 
address  them  in  light  of  a new  vision  of 
education  has  robbed  the  discussion  of  its 


visionary  soul,  placing  it  instead  on  the 
level  of  hard  bargaining  and  adversarial 
negotiation.  I do  not  pretend  that  declara- 
tions of  social  vision  can  obviate  contro- 
versy and  eliminate  hard  bargaining.  I do 
suggest,  however,  that,  had  Premier  Davis 
placed  the  Catholic  issue  within  the 
context  of  a policy  based  on  OAAIS’s 
principal  statement,  a different  tone  would 
have  been  set  for  the  form  and  content  of 
the  subsequent  discussion. 

What  is  true  of  the  Catholic  school 
question  is  also  true  of  the  funding  of 
independent  schools.  Unless  the  issue 
becomes  part  of  a broader  review  of 
education  policy,  it  is  difficult  to  go  beyond 
myth,  prejudice,  and  narrow  self-interest. 
Once  again,  I do  not  wish  to  oversimplify 
the  process  and  I recognize  that  myth, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Nevertheless,  a clearly 
stated  policy  reference  is  a useful  and 
necessary  context  for  constructive 
dialogue.  To  illustrate  the  utility  of  such  a 
reference,  let  us  examine  several  of  the 
myths,  prejudices,  and  issues  of  self-inter- 
est within  the  framework  of  the  OAAIS 
statement. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  arguments 
against  the  funding  of  independent  schools 
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is  its  financial  impact  on  the  public  school 
system.  Opponents  of  funding  private 
institutions  argue  that  it  would  drain  much 
needed  dollars  from  public  schooling. 

While  this  argument  can  be  challenged  on  a 
variety  of  grounds,  my  response  is  in  the 
form  of  a question:  what  would  we  do  if  all 
of  the  children  currently  attending  inde- 
pendent schools  were  to  register  as  public 
school  pupils?  The  answer  from  public 
school  officials  to  this  question  is  invari- 
ably as  follows:  we  would  welcome  them 
and  provide  them  with  a good  education.  1 
then  ask:  what  about  finances?  Once 
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again,  the  answer  is  universal  and  un- 
equivocal: we  would  find  the  money.  What 
these  questions  and  answers  demonstrate 
is  that  the  financial  argument  is  an  excuse 
and  that  the  real  issue  is  the  locus  of 
schooling.  In  other  words,  a child  who 
enrols  in  the  public  school  merits  a share 
of  the  education  dollar  : the  moment  he 
transfers  to  an  independent  school  he 
becomes  a social  outcast  and  financial 
constaint  comes  into  play.  We  are  thus 
dealing  with  a particular  vision  of  social 
justice,  not  a financial  issue.  Once  the 
vision  of  social  justice  is  broadened  to 
incorporate  the  OAAIS  position,  the 
financial  issue  disappears:  the  giant  follows 
the  child  and  the  locus  of  schooling 
becomes  irrelevant. 

The  plea  of  lack  of  funds  is  often  coupled 
with  another  argument  against  tax  alloca- 
tions to  independent  schools:  their  lack  of 
accountability.  In  response,  two  things 
have  to  be  considered.  First,  OAAIS's 
principal  statement  makes  it  clear  that  any 
school  selected  by  parents  must  meet 
“acceptable  social  and  educational 
criteria.”  In  other  words,  the  question  of 
accountability  is  recognized  and  is  ac- 
cepted as  a condition  for  funding.  Second, 
what  is  often  overlooked  is  that  indepen- 
dent schools  are  subject  to  another — and 
perhaps  even  more  effective — form  of 
accountability:  parental  withdrawal.  This 
route  is  not  as  readily  available  to  parents 
whose  children  attend  schools  in  the  public 
system.  While  it  is  true  that  public 
school  supporters  are  not  helpless  reci- 
pients of  external  decisions  and  can. 


through  both  the  electoral  process  and 
direct  contact  with  the  system,  impact  on 
educational  decision  making,  the  absence 
of  a day-to-day  veto  places  severe  limits  on 
parental  effectiveness. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  latter  point,  I 
am  not  implying  that  continuous  intrusion 
by  critical,  demanding,  or  carping  parents 
would  be  a sign  of  organizational  health. 

All  that  I am  suggesting  is  accountability 
has  many  elements  and,  on  the  level  of 
parental  input,  the  independent  school  has 
some  advantages  over  its  public  school 
counterpart. 

The  independent  school  also  has  some 
advantages  for  professional  educators. 
While  teachers  in  the  public  sector  have  a 
fair  amount  of  freedom  “to  do  their  own 
thing,”  their  ability  to  innovate  is  often 
constrained  by  established  guidelines  and 
procedures.  For  example,  I know  several 
teachers  who  would  like  to  operate  a 
school  which,  in  addition  to  utilizing  their 
own  talents,  would  draw  on  paid  resources 
from  the  general  community.  To  organize 
such  a school  within  the  confines  of  a 
union  agreement  which  specifies  fixed 
pupil-teacher  ratios  and  which  defines,  in 
narrow  terms,  who  can  be  employed  as  a 
teaching  resource  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  only  thing  that  inhibits  these  teachers 
from  launching  their  version  of  good 
education  is  money;  however,  if  tax 
support  for  independent  schools  ever 
materializes,  they  would  leave  their  current 
employment  without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion. This  suggests  that  OAAIS’s  principal 
statement,  if  translated  into  government 
policy,  would  act  as  a liberating  force  for 
teacher  initiative  and  pedagogic 
innovation. 

This  potential  by-product  is  at  variance 
with  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  inde- 
pendent schools  play  a negative,  destabil- 
izing social  role.  In  fact,  when  the 
opportunities  for  teachers  are  combined 
with  the  impact  of  parents,  it  is  clear  that 
independent  schools  are  a positive  factor 
within  the  educational  body  politic. 

The  positive  role  of  independent  schools, 
especially  as  fully  funded  institutions,  can 


be  illustrated  further  by  two  interesting 
by-products  of  tax  support.  Both  of  these 
by-products  were  noted  in  a study  tour  that 
I made  to  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 
two  years  ago.  When  I asked  officials  of 
independent  schools  how  the  govern- 
ment monies  were  being  used,  in  almost 
every  case,  I was  told  the  grants  were 
allocated,  in  the  first  place,  to  increasing 
teacher  salaries,  up-grading  of  professional 
staff,  improving  learning  resources,  and 
providing  bursaries  to  needy  students.  In 
other  words,  the  major  impact  on  inde- 
pendent schools  was  in  the  classroom  and 
on  accessibility  rather  than  on  tuition  fees 
and  the  parental  pocket  book.  This 
assessment  was  confirmed  by  government 
officials.  Furthermore,  they  underlined  that 
the  impact  on  the  public  school  system  was 
also  salutory.  In  their  view,  trustees  and 
administrators  of  public  schools,  knowing 
that  parents  and  even  teachers  could  “vote 
with  their  feet,”  were  now  more  attentive 
to  parental  concerns  and  were  more  likely 
to  encourage  innovation,  experimentation, 
and  higher  standards  of  teacher  and 
student  performance.  Thus  everyone — 
parents,  teachers,  and  students — both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  public  system  were 
benefitting  from  a wider  base  of  govern- 
ment funding  for  all  bona  fide  educational 
institutions. 

These  positive  assessments  of  universal 
benefit  in  the  classroom  coincide  with 
benefits  in  the  wider  social  arena.  In  my 
view,  improved  relations  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  our  modern 
society  are  not  unrelated  to  the  growing 
acceptance  of  Catholic  education  as  a 
public  responsibility.  This  suggests  that 
those  who  continue  to  resist  funding  of 
Catholic  secondary  schools  in  segregation- 
al,  ghettoizing  terms  miss  the  essence  of 
structural  pluralism — namely,  that  formal 
acceptance  of  diversity  contributes  to 
mutual  respect  and  to  social  cohesion. 
Conversely,  attempts  to  suppress  diversity 
or  to  enforce  uniformity  contribute  to 
social  tension  and  to  intergroup  hostility. 

The  history  of  francophone  education  in 


Ontario  is  a good  example  of  the  negative 
effect  of  cultural  suppression.  In  June 
1912,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
promulgated  Regulation  17,  virtually 
abolishing  French  language  instruction  in 
the  province.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
French  language  schooling  became  an 
underground  phenomenon  and,  until  its 
formal  abolition  some  thirty  years  later, 
Regulation  17  was  an  instrument  of  official 
attempts  to  assimilate  the  Franco-Ontarian 
minority.  In  the  last  15  years,  we  have 
reversed  this  policy  and  have  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  support  Franco-Ontarian 
cultural  expression;  however,  the  residue, 
of  hostility,  resentment,  fear,  and 
suspicion  has  still  not  been  eradicated. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this 
experience?  Clearly,  that  forced  assimila- 
tion is  “bad  news.”  This  does  not  mean 
that  cultural  pluralism  is  without  its 
dangers;  but,  in  my  view,  given  the 
multifaceted  nature  of  Ontario  society,  it  is 
the  only  realistic  path  to  social  harmony. 

This  brings  us  right  back  to  the  question 
of  funding  independent  schools.  As  long  as 
a segment  of  our  society  is  denied  justice 
and  equity  in  education,  we  will  continue 
to  foster  an  unhealthy  and  even  dangerous 
social  climate.  In  other  words,  funding 
independent  schools  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
step  toward  social  health  based  on  the 
principle  of  fair  play  and  equitable 
treatment.  Second  — as  part  of  the  same 
social  process — if  implemented,  funding 
would  remove  the  label  of  “enemy”  and 
second-class  citizenship  from  certain  bona 
fide  schools.  Third,  it  would  demonstrate 
our  confidence  in  the  public  school 
system  and  its  ability  to  compete  for  the 
continued  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  province.  Fourth,  it  would 
recognize  that  friendly  competition  in 
education  benefits  everyone.  Fifth,  tied  to 
a policy  of  equitable  treatment  of  all  bona 
fide  schools,  it  would  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  a number  of  serious  jurisdic- 
tional and  political  disputes  in  the  field  of 
education.  Sixth,  it  would  underline  our 
commitment  to  social  pluralism  and  to  a 
vision  of  social  harmony  that  is  rooted  in 
legitimate  diversity  and  that  rejects  forced 
and  artificial  social  homogenization.  □ 
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A Second  Chance 
for  Dropouts  ~ 

A PILOT  PROGRAM  IN  THE  CARLETON  BOARD 


Jacqueline  Tetroe  and 
Nancy  Prescott. 

Carleton  Board  of  Education 

Laurie  Anderson  is  a mature,  bright,  and 
attractive  young  woman.  She  works  hard 
at  her  grade  12  courses,  especially  math 
and  chemistry,  and  hopes  to  be  accepted 
into  her  local  community  college  nursing 
course  so  that  she  can  pursue  her  career 
goal  of  helping  the  sick  in  the  Third  World. 

Laurie’s  story  sounds  fairly  normal  so 
far,  but  it  hasn’t  always  been.  Laurie  made 
a major  digression  along  her  career  path 
that  would  have  permanently  sidetracked 
many  young  people.  She  dropped  out  of 
school  at  16,  after  accumulating  only  13 
high  school  credits,  and  drifted  into  an 
abusive  lifestyle  characterized  by  heavy 
use  of  LSD,  marijuana,  and  other  drugs. 
Laurie  could  see  that  she  was  going 
nowhere  fast,  but  she  couldn’t  seem  to  pull 
herself  together.  Luckily,  she  heard  about 
the  experimental  alternative  education 
project  in  her  area  and  decided  to  give  it  a 
try.  This  decision  was  the  turning  point  for 
Laurie.  Her  alternative  education  ex- 
perience was  what  she  needed,  when  she 
needed  it.  She  is  convinced  that  it  was 
instrumental  in  getting  her  life  in  order. 

She  became  a class  leader  in  her  life  skills 
course,  found  a good  co-op  placement, 
stopped  taking  drugs,  and  even  lost  her 
excess  weight.  Laurie’s  success  story  is 
one  of  many  credited  to  the  Alternate 
Program  of  the  Carleton  Board. 

History  of  the  Alternate  Program 
The  Alternate  High  School  Program  of  the 
Carleton  Board  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished in  September  of  1980  in  response  to 
the  rather  alarming  statistics  on  dropout 
rates  produced  by  the  research  committee 
of  the  OSSTF.  Its  findings  revealed  that 
about  35  percent  of  so-called  “G  Level” 
students  dropped  out  of  school  to  face  a 
very  uncertain  future — without  the  skills  to 
function  at  a job,  and  more  importantly, 
without  the  skills  to  find  a job.  Realizing 
that  some  school  boards  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  (notably  the  North  York  Board) 
had  successfully  rechannelled  dropouts  via 
alternate  high  school  programs, the  Carle- 
ton  Board  decided  to  establish  a pilot 
program  for  the  English  and  French 
dropouts  within  their  purview.  The  two 
schools  run  their  programs  in  a slightly 
different  fashion.  Since  the  English  school 


has  recently  evaluated  their  program,  this 
article  focusses  on  it  alone. 

When  the  school  opened,  there  were  50 
students,  two  teachers,  and  a half-time 
administrator.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
students  has  grown  to  130,  with  seven 
teachers  and  a full-time  administrator.  This 
expansion  was  needed  to  deal  with  the 
many  students  on  the  large  waiting  list. 

Who  Chooses  the  Alternate  Program? 

It  is  hard  to  characterize  the  kind  of 
adolescent  one  might  find  in  the  Alternate 
Program:  they  are  not  all  like  Laurie,  and 
they  cover  the  entire  range  of  social  class 
and  income  variations.  However,  Nancy 
Prescott,  the  original  life  skills  teacher  at 
the  school,  put  together  a picture  of  her 
typical  student  as  a male  of  average  to  high 
average  intelligence,  with  a history  of 
family  and  alcohol  problems.  He  typically 
has  poor  math  and  science  skills  but  good 
art,  music,  or  drama  skills;  he  does 
not  read  well  or  much  and  has 
difficulty  putting  pen  to  paper,  but 
he  has  good  verbal  and  analytical  skills. 

He  would  opt  for  G-  rather  than  A-level 
courses  because  they  have  less  bookwork 
and  his  drug/alcohol  problem  restricts  the 
amount  of  time  he  has  available  for  study. 

While  a significant  proportion  of  the 
Alternate  Program  students  could  be 
characterized  as  having  learning  difficulties 
of  one  sort  or  another,  the  majority  drop 
out  of  the  regular  school  system  because  of 


a conglomeration  of  circumstances  and 
events  that,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  can 
best  be  described  as  lifestyle  problems. 
Many  of  them  are  intelligent  but  unable  to 
cope  with  the  conformity  and  routine  of  the 
typical  classroom.  Instead  of  applying  their 
intellect  to  their  academic  work,  they  apply 
it  to  acting  out  in  class,  thereby  creating 
problems  for  their  beleaguered  teachers. 
Then  the  familiar  pattern  emerges:  the 
students  get  in  trouble  for  acting  out;  not 
intimidated  by  the  furor  that  results,  they 
repeat  this  provocative  behavior,  earn  a 
reputation  as  “bad-actors,”  and  finally 
drop  out  of  school  when  it  appears  that 
their  academic  careers  have  degenerated 
beyond  repair.  What  is  not  clear  is  why 
these  students  choose  to  act  out  or 
otherwise  fail  to  conform  to  acceptable 
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school  behavior  when  other  students  from 
similar  circumstances  manage  to  cope  with 
the  system.  Some,  apparently,  carry  the 
baggage  of  sibling  rivalries  from  home  into 
the  classroom.  They  divert  attention  from 
the  golden-haired  sibling  who  excels  at 
school  by  becoming  “the  problem 
child” — the  one  who  either  withdraws  and 
gives  up  or  who  is  eventually  suspended. 
Many  students  come  from  troubled  families 
going  through  separation  and  divorce. 

They  divert  their  anger  and  frustration  into 
aggressive  or  withdrawn  behavior  at 
school. 

We  still  have  a lot  to  learn  about  the 
factors  that  converge  to  set  a young  adult 
on  the  path  to  dropping  out  of  school,  but 
one  thread  that  seems  to  run  through  the 
lives  of  all  of  the  Carleton  Alternate 
students  is  a lack  of  positive  feedback  in  all 
aspects  of  their  lives,  not  just  in  school.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  this  generalized 
lack  of  approval  and  encouragement  may 
have  come  about  as  a result  of  school 
failures.  In  this  situation,  parents  have 
been  intimidated  by  the  educational  sys- 
tem. While  they  might  initially  cope  quite 
well  with  a difficult  child,  a series  of 
negative  experiences  with  school  au- 
thorities can  influence  the  parents’  at- 
titudes toward  their  own  child.  Many 
upper-middle-class  parents,  embarrassed 
about  having  a child  who  creates  problems 
at  school,  isolate  the  child  by  cutting  him 
or  her  off  emotionally. 

Clearly,  an  educational  program  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people 
described  above  must  be  sensitive  and 
flexible.  It  must  recognize  that  these 
students  are  not  coming  back  to  school  just 
to  earn  a piece  of  paper  but  to  try  one  more 
time  to  be  successful,  to  do  something 
right.  They  want  to  feel  good  about 
themselves  and  to  demonstrate  to  others 
that  they  are  competent  adults.  These 
students  need  an  educational  program  that 
will  teach  them  how  to  behave  in  a 
professional  manner  appropriate  to  the 
workplace;  help  them  to  discover  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  order  that 
they  may  set  reasonable  career  goals  for 
themselves;  and  teach  them  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  will  allow  them  to  pursue 
these  goals. 

What  is  Alternate  Education  Like? 

It  is  a tall  order,  but  the  Carleton  Board 
has  devised  a program  that  appears  to  meet 
the  criteria  just  described.  This  program 
has  three  consecutive  components:  life 
skills  training,  cooperative  education 
placements,  and  academic  tutorials.  All 
three  parts  focus  primarily  on  increasing 
the  students’  feelings  of  self-worth,  since  it 
is  the  school’s  philosophy  that  people  need 
to  feel  good  about  themselves  in  order  to 
develop  into  responsible  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

Life  skills  is  an  eight-week  training 
course  covering  self-awareness,  assertive- 
ness training,  communication  skills,  and 
practical  skills  such  as  how  to  write  a 
resume  and  covering  letter.  Students  who 
complete  the  course  earn  one  academic 
credit.  The  life  skills  course  is  followed  by 


a co-op  placement  lasting  ten  weeks,  on 
the  average,  with  an  employer  who  has 
agreed  to  provide  work  experience  compat- 
ible with  the  career  goals  of  the  individual 
student.  Vicki  McWhinnie,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  placements,  tries  to  find 
employers  to  suit  the  requests  of  her 
students  rather  than  offering  students  a 
limited  number  of  employers  from  which  to 
choose.  During  the  placement,  the  students 
work  a full  day  rather  than  the  half  day  of 
other  alternate  programs  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  a regular  employee — 
except,  of  course,  that  their  remuneration 
is  a course  credit,  not  cash.  They  earn  one 
credit  for  every  180  hours  of  work 
experience.1  In  the  final  phase  of  the 
program,  students  return  to  the  school  to 
work  on  general-level  academic  credits, 
with  the  help  of  tutors.  Not  all  students 
obtain  or  even  attempt  to  obtain  a 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Dip- 
loma. Some  have  a more  modest 
objective:  to  do  better  academically 
than  they  did  before  they  dropped  out.  All 
of  the  students  earn  at  least  one  credit 
while  enrolled  in  the  Alternate  Program. 

The  school’s  primary  goal  is  to  increase 
student  self-confidence.  Other  goals  to  be 
realized  in  the  three  components  of  the 
program  are  more  concrete : to  help 
students  clarify  their  career  goals;  to  help 
them  decide  about  their  future  education; 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work  (to  be  reliable,  responsible,  etc.); 
to  assist  students  in  developing  skills  that 
are  required  for  today’s  job  market;  to 
increase  interest  in  school;  and  to  provide 
students  with  practical  learning  experience. 
The  school  staff  have  recently  attempted  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
meeting  these  goals  by  means  of  several 
assessment  techniques. 

Evaluation  Results 

In  order  to  assess  the  school’s  primary 
goal,  24  students  were  given  the  Piers- 
Harris  Children’s  Self-Concept  Scale2  be- 
fore and  after  the  eight-week  life  skills 
course.  There  was  a rather  dramatic 
increase  in  scores  over  this  relatively  short 
period:  the  average  pretest  score  was  48.6, 
while  the  average  posttest  score  was  59.2. 
These  raw  scores  correspond  to  percentile 
ranks  of  42.8  and  65.9.  In  the  absence  of  a 
control  group,  however,  one  needs  to  be 
cautious  in  interpreting  this  apparent  gain. 
Also,  the  test  manual  indicates  that  a gain, 
even  of  such  magnitude,  can  come  about  as 
a result  of  taking  the  test  twice.  Even  so, 
there  are  two  reasons  to  believe  that  these 
apparent  gains  are  real.  One  is  that 
questionnaire  responses  by  both  students 
and  their  parents  confirm  that  students  felt 
better  about  themselves  because  of  their 
Alternate  School  experience.  The  second 
reason  emerged  from  a careful  scrutiny  of 
the  pattern  of  gain  scores. 

The  group  of  24  students  can  be  divided 
roughly  in  half  according  to  the  size  of 
their  gain  scores.  The  high  group  gained  16 
raw  score  or  33  percentile  points,  while  the 
low  group  gained  4 raw  score  or  1 1 
percentile  points.  What  is  of  interest  here 
is  that  the  low  gain  group  started  out  at  the 
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Figure  1:  Piers-Harris  Self-Concept  Scale 
by  High  and  Low  Gain  Groups 

58th  percentile  (on  the  pretest)  while  the 
high  gain  group  was  at  the  30th  percentile. 
Thus  those  students  who  were  low  on 
self-esteem  before  the  course  were  brought 
up  to  an  average  level  by  the  end  of  the 
course  while  those  who  were  at  a 
satisfactory  level  when  the  course  started 
maintained  this  position  (see  Figure  1). 
Also,  the  total  score  increase  displayed  by 
the  low  gain  group  was  due  to  a gain  only 
on  the  Intellectual  and  School  Status  scale. 
The  high  gain  group,  by  comparison,  made 
statistically  significant  gains  on  the  Be- 
havior, Intellectual  and  School  Status, 
Physical  Appearance  and  Attributes,  Anxi- 
ety, and  Happiness  and  Satisfaction  sub- 
scales, but  not  on  the  Popularity  subscale, 
which  was  high  to  start  with.  This  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  subscale  scores 
corroborates  the  global  analysis  of  total 
scores  in  that  students’  self-esteem  was 
modified  on  an  “as  needed”  basis. 

Students  in  the  low  gain  group,  whose 
pretest  self-esteem  was  quite  healthy 
except  for  insecurity  about  school  per- 
formance, were  able  to  increase  their 
confidence  in  this  area  by  the  end  of  the 
life  skills  course.  Students  in  the  high  gain 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  were  low  in 
self-esteem  across  the  board  at  the  time  of 
the  pretest,  and  the  life  skills  course 
seemed  to  boost  nearly  all  of  their  subscale 
scores  to  a level  comparable  to  that  of  the 
low  gain  group.  This  being  the  case,  we 
can  conclude  with  some  confidence  that 
the  Alternate  School  is  meeting  its  primary 
goal  of  making  students  feel  better  about 
themselves. 

The  second  phase  of  Alternate  school- 
ing—the  co-op  placement — was  assessed 
by  means  of  two  questionnaires,  one  for 
students  and  one  for  employers.  A sample 
of  27  students  completed  a questionnaire 
divided  into  three  sections:  how  the 
student  felt  about  school,  why  the  student 
chose  co-op  education,  and  how  the 
student  felt  about  his  or  her  particular 
placement. 

The  students  revealed  an  extremely 
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positive  attitude  toward  school,  an  attitude 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  among 
dropouts.  They  found  learning  fun  and 
exciting,  they  cared  about  their  marks, 
they  tried  their  best  at  school  in  order  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world,  and  they  felt  certain 
that  they  would  not  drop  out  again.  The 
students  indicated  that  they  were  in  school 
because  they  wanted  to  be  there,  and  most 
of  them  said  that  they  look  forward  to 
coming  to  school  every  day.  The  vast 
majority  of  students  had  the  impression 
that  the  Alternate  School  was  really 
helping  them  to  be  what  they  wanted  to  be. 

These  students  chose  the  co-op  educa- 
tion program  for  a variety  of  very  positive 
reasons.  They  wanted  to  learn  job  skills,  to 
find  out  how  to  be  successful  at  work,  and 
to  make  an  informed  decision  about  a 
future  career.  Furthermore,  they  realized 
that  their  co-op  experience  would  help 
them  decide  about  their  future  educational 
requirements.  All  of  the  students  indicated 
that  they  chose  the  co-op  program  because 
it  might  improve  their  self-confidence.  On 
the  more  practical  side,  most  students 
realized  that  their  placement  might  provide 
a job  reference  and  might  help  them  find  a 
full-time  job  after  they  had  completed  their 
formal  education. 

The  staff  for  the  Alternate  Program  have 
managed  to  secure  a variety  of  co-op 
placements.  By  far,  the  most  popular  are  in 
hairdressing  and  motorcycle  shops.  Day- 
care centres  "hire”  students  as  teacher 
aides.  The  federal  government  has  pro- 
vided a number  of  placements  in  clerical 
work,  and  a variety  of  stores  and  small 
businesses  have  provided  placements  in 
sales.  The  most  exciting  placement  to  date 
has  been  with  a small  theatre  company 
where  the  student  was  involved  in  every- 
thing from  props  to  cueing. 

Although  the  Alternate  Program  students 
differed  in  the  kinds  of  placements  they 
sought,  they  all  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  co-op  experience.  This  high  degree  of 
satisfaction  is  at  least  partially  due  to  the 
active  involvement  of  students  in  dis- 
cussions concerning  their  type  of  place- 
ment and  their  particular  employer.  But 
more  than  that,  the  students  were  pleased 
with  their  placements  because  they  gained 
the  skills  and  experience  of  full-time 
employment  that  they  had  been  looking  for 
in  choosing  the  Alternate  Program  in  the 
first  place.  They  reported  that  the  work 
assigned  to  them  was  interesting  and  gave 
them  a feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities — confidence  that  developed  from 
the  opportunity  to  break  their  previous 
pattern  of  failure  and  to  finally  see 
something  through  competently  and 
successfully. 

Not  only  were  students  pleased  with  the 
co-op  program  but  so  were  the  employers. 
All  but  one  planned  to  continue  their 
involvement  in  the  program;  nearly  half  of 
the  employers  have  been  involved  for  more 
than  a year  and  nearly  a third  have  actually 
hired  a student  on  a full-time  basis.  By  and 
large,  the  employers  felt  that  the  students 
were  well  prepared  for  their  placements  in 
that  they  had  the  proper  attitude  to  work. 


to  the  employer,  and  to  fellow  employees 
and  were  quickly  able  to  conform  to  rules 
regarding  punctuality,  dress,  attendance, 
safety,  and  quality  of  work. 

A critical  component  of  a successful 
work  placement  program  is  the  right 
amount  of  communication  between  the 
employer  and  school  personnel.  In  the  case 
of  the  Carleton  Board  Alternate  Program, 
the  employers  surveyed  felt  that  they  had  a 
clear  understanding  at  the  outset  of  what 
was  expected  of  them  by  the  school. 
Furthermore,  they  were  in  contact  with  the 
appropriate  liaison  teacher  on  an  "as 
needed”  basis,  ranging  from  once  a week 
to  once  every  three  weeks — a system  that 
worked  well  for  everyone  concerned. 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  the 
employer  questionnaire,  the  match  be- 
tween student  and  employer  was  made  by 
the  school  in  consultation  with  the  student. 
However,  most  employers  indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  choose  the  students,  or 
at  least  interview  them  before  a final 
decision  was  made.  As  a result,  employers 
will  now  be  given  this  opportunity;  they 
will  also  be  provided  with  information 
about  the  students,  such  as  the  subjects 
they  have  taken  and  their  relevant  skills. 

For  the  final  phase  of  Alternate  Ed- 
ucation, the  students  work  on  academic 
courses  under  the  guidance  of  a tutor  in 
order  to  earn  their  SSGD.  This  part  of  the 
program  features  independent,  self- 
directed  learning,  which  gives  the  students 
a sense  of  responsibility  for  their  actions 
and  forces  them  to  manage  their  own  time. 
Some  of  them  combine  this  phase  with  a 
full-  or  part-time  job  or  continue  in  their 
co-op  placement.  Others  work  exclusively 
on  the  courses,  either  in  the  classroom  or 
at  home.  The  students  find  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  more  stimulating  and  motivating 
than  that  of  the  normal  school;  the  end 
result  is  that  they  experience  the  tre- 
mendous satisfaction  of  passing  a course. 

Although  the  program  was  designed  to 
foster  self-directed  learning,  there  are  still  a 
few  rules.  The  students  are  required  to 
meet  with  their  tutor  once  a week.  There 
are  deadlines  for  assignments,  and  failure 
to  meet  three  assignment  deadlines  results 
in  dismissal  from  the  program.  There  have 
been  no  complaints  from  the  students 
about  these  rules,  which  they  believe  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  necessary.  In  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  former  dropouts  are 
so  pleased  with  the  academic  portion  of  the 
program  that  they  want  it  to  continue 
through  the  summer  months  (hard  to 
believe,  but  true!). 

Most  students  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  content  of  their  courses,  although 
some  thought  that  content  should  be 
directed  more  toward  the  job  market.  A 
common  wish  was  that  computer-assisted 
learning  play  a larger  part  in  the  program, 
and  the  school  now  plans  to  offer  more 
courses  of  this  sort. 

A small  sample  of  nine  parents  was  also 
polled.  In  general,  the  parents  were 
pleased  with  how  the  school  had  met  their 
child's  particular  needs.  Their  responses 
echoed  those  of  the  students  in  that  parents 


had  the  impression  that  the  program  had 
been  helpful  in  a variety  of  ways:  it  had 
increased  the  self-confidence  of  the  stu- 
dents, had  made  them  aware  of  a need  for 
further  education,  and  had  given  students  a 
more  precise  and  realistic  notion  of  their 
career  goals. 

Summary  of  the  Evaluation 

In  all,  the  teachers  and  administrators  of 
the  Carleton  Board  Alternate  School 
Program  have  reason  to  feel  pleased  with 
their  efforts.  Data  from  the  parent  and 
student  questionnaires  and  from  the  self- 
esteem test  indicate  that  those  students 
who  need  a boost  in  self-confidence  are 
getting  it.  The  success  of  the  co-op 
placement  program  in  the  eyes  of  students, 
parents,  and  employers  indicates  that  the 
program  is  helping  students  to  clarify  their 
career  goals  and  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  work.  The  co-op 
experience  has  also  probably  contributed 
to  the  increased  interest  in  the  academic 
component  of  the  program.  The  final  goal 
of  the  Alternate  Program — to  develop  skills 
required  for  today’s  job  market — is  some- 
what harder  to  evaluate.  It  is  difficult  to 
specify  what  such  skills  might  be,  and  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  measure  them. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  students  find 
placements  and  work  to  complete  their 
high  school  diplomas  suggests  that,  at  the 
very  least,  they  leave  the  program  with 
more  job  skills  than  they  had  on  entering  it. 

The  success  of  this  Alternate  School 
Program  is  extremely  encouraging,  but  it 
also  raises  some  concerns.  What  about  the 
rest  of  the  dropouts?  How  can  we  reach 
them?  What  responsibility  should  we 
assume  for  those  kids  who  haven't  heard 
about  the  school  or  who  won't  give  school 
a chance?  Is  it  possible  to  modify 
secondary  education  in  such  a way  as  to 
prevent  students  from  dropping  out  in  the 
first  place?  Assuming  that  the  dropouts 
who  don’t  come  back  have  the  same  needs 
and  learning  styles  as  those  who  have 
returned  to  the  Alternate  School,  then 
providing  them  with  individualized  instruc- 
tion, a teacher  who  cares,  success  ex- 
periences, and  a chance  to  work  in  a co-op 
placement  program  might  just  keep  them  in 
school.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of  our 
students  need  extra  attention  and  resources 
and  carefully  considered  instructional 
interventions,  then  how  able  are  we,  as 
educators,  to  meet  these  needs?  In  these 
hard  economic  times,  we  must  consider 
some  of  these  questions  with  the  view 
of  taking  preventative  action  against 
rising  youth  unemployment  and 
disenchantment.  □ 


Notes 

1.  Within  certain  limits — students  must 
earn  one  in-school  credit  for  every  two 
work  experience  credits.  A maximum  of 
eight  work  experience  credits  can  count 
toward  a SSGD. 

2.  The  Piers-Harris  is  an  80-item  self- 
report  instrument  designed  for  children 
over  a wide  age  range;  it  has  a reading 
level  of  about  grade  3. 
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RESPONSES  TO  THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL 


Completion  of  the  Seventh 
of  a School  System 


Carl  J.  Matthews,  S.J. 

On  12  June  1984,  Premier  William  Davis 
announced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  that 
the  Government  was  now  ready  to 
complete  the  final  seventh  (grades  1 1 and 
12)  of  the  separate  school  system.  The 
Premier  saw  the  almost  half-million  stu- 
dents in  the  separate  school  system  and  he 
put  the  Government’s  action  in  the  context 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution:  “If  we  are  to 
serve  the  spirit  and  the  realities  of  1867,  we 

According  to  Hansard,  the 
opposition  leaders  were  immediately 
on  their  feet  after  the  all-party 
standing  ovation  subsided. 

should  acknowledge  that  basic  education 
was  what  was  recognized  then  and, 
today,  basic  education  requires  a secon- 
dary, as  well  as  an  elementary,  education. 
As  the  non-denominational  system  has 
evolved  to  meet  society’s  needs,  so  too  has 
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the  Roman  Catholic  system.” 

According  to  Hansard,  the  opposition 
leaders  were  immediately  on  their  feet  after 
the  all-party  standing  ovation  subsided. 

The  Liberal  leader  said:  “I  take  this 
occasion  to  celebrate  the  road-to- 
Damascus  conversion  of  the  Government 
on  this  issue.”  The  New  Democratic  Party 
leader  said:  “We  are  delighted  the  move 
has  been  made.  Equality  has  made  an 
important  advance  in  Ontario  today.” 

How  did  all  this  start?  Before  Canada 
came  into  being  as  a nation  in  1867,  there 
was  a lengthy  debate  in  the  United 
Legislature  on  the  imposed  condition  that 
Protestant  schools  in  Canada  East  (as 
Quebec  was  called  then)  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  Canada  West  (as 
Ontario  was  called  then)  would  continue 
with  full  funding  after  the  union.  As  the 
bound  volumes  show,  some  members  felt 
that  Canada  would  be  better  off  remaining 
a colony  of  Britain  (which,  ironically, 
today  pays  almost  all  Catholic  school 
costs)  than  to  meet  the  condition  set  down 
by  the  majority  in  the  House.  Perhaps 
some  people  still  think  that  Confederation 
118  years  ago  was  not  worth  the  deal.  Most 
people  are  probably  not  aware  of  what  had 
to  be  done  to  bring  our  country  into  being. 

By  the  way,  when  Alberta  and  Sask- 
atchewan joined  our  nation  in  1905,  and 
Newfoundland  in  1949,  the  same  guaran- 
tees were  written  into  the  act  of  union.  For 
those  who  say  that  this  was  a long  time 
ago,  and  practice  has  changed,  I point  out 


To  read  some  articles  today, 
a visitor  would  not  know  that 
Ontario's  separate  school  system 
is  a fact  of  life  here  too. 


that  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
signed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  1982 
states  in  Section  29:  “Nothing  in  this 
Charter  abrogates  or  derogates  from  any 
rights  or  privileges  guaranteed  by  or  under 
the  Constitution  of  Canada  in  respect  of 
denominational,  separate  or  dissentient 
schools.” 

The  Protestant  school  system  of  Quebec 
has  never  been  deprived  of  public  funding 
for  the  final  seventh  of  the  program. 
Similarly,  Catholic  schools  in  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Newfoundland  are  fully 
funded  to  the  end  of  secondary  school.  It  is 
just  a fact  of  life  there. 

To  read  some  articles  today,  a visitor 
would  not  know  that  Ontario’s  separate 


school  system  is  a fact  of  life  here  too.  Yet 
the  Board  on  which  I have  the  honor  to 
serve  has  some  94,500  pupils,  that  is,  more 
than  any  non-denominational  school  board 
in  all  Canada.  It  is  supported  in  its  entirety 
by  public  funds,  though  those  funds  last 
year  added  up  to  $832.00  less  per 
elementary  pupil  than  those  supporting  the 
average  pupil  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education. 

We  are  not  beginning  a new  secondary 
school  system  in  1985.  Far  from  it.  Last 
year,  81  percent  of  our  grade  8 graduates 
continued  on  in  the  same  system,  in  the 
basic,  general,  or  advanced  level.  For  the 
past  15  years,  that  percentage  has  been 
creeping  upward  by  about  three  percent 
per  year,  as  the  Board  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
more  basic  level  programs.  We  have  been 
hurt  by  the  criticism  of  public  school 
colleagues  that  separate  high  schools  have 
only  been  interested  in  the  bright 
students — those  headed  for  university.  It 
was  not  good  enough  for  us  to  respond  that 
on  elementary  school  grants  we  could  not 
afford  many  of  the  non-academic  subjects. 
So  we  acted  to  meet  both  our  colleagues’ 
criticism  and  the  parents’  demands.  Most 
of  the  27  Catholic  high  schools  in  Metro 
now  have  comprehensive  offerings.  Ten  of 
them  now  even  have  a full  program  for  the 
trainable  mentally  retarded.  Hopefully,  the 
rest  of  the  schools  will  have  that 
opportunity  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  based  on 
experience  of  recent  decades,  by  1987 
about  80  percent  of  the  grade  8 Catholic 
school  pupils  would  have  moved  on  to  a 
separate  secondary  school  in  Metro  even  if 
the  Government  had  not  changed  its  policy 
on  funding. 

The  board  has  13,159  students  in  grades 
9 and  10.  In  the  same  schools,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  principals,  are 
another  10,397  in  the  higher  grades.  That 
combined  enrolment  of  23,556  ranks  it  near 
the  top  of  secondary  school  populations  in 
Ontario.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  scope  for  dislocation  of  public  high 
school  programs,  as  a direct  result  of  the 
Premier's  policy  statement,  will  be  quite 
minimal. 

By  the  way,  the  statistics  here  are  for 
Metro  Separate,  only  because  that  is  the 
board  that  I know  best.  My  feeling  is  that 
some  other  Catholic  boards,  such  as 
Waterloo  and  Hamilton-Wentworth,  have 
even  better  numbers  to  illustrate  the  points 
being  made  here. 

What  about  teachers?  My  board  has 
1,167  secondary  school  teachers  under 
permanent  contract  for  its  grades  9 and  10. 
To  varying  degrees,  they  also  teach  in  the 
senior  classes,  and,  for  that  proportion  of 
time,  are  paid  by  the  private  authority, 

continued  on  page  16 
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FUNDING  INITIATIVE 

Ensuring  Educational 
Opportunities  for  all  Students 


Marilyn  Rowe 

In  the  December  issue  of  Orbit,  Ed 
Hickcox  said  that  not  only  does  the 
government  move  to  extend  funding  to 
separate  school  programs  through  grade  13 
pose  the  most  fundamental  challenge  to 
Ontario’s  educational  system  in  its  history, 
it  also  is  the  most  perplexing  move.  I agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Since  the  Premier’s  statement  of  12  June 
1984,  public  school  trustees  have  exper- 
ienced a wide  range  of  emotions.  My 
original  response  was  one  of  betrayal  and, 
as  described  in  the  press,  of  “horror.”  I 
felt  betrayed  by  a government  whose 
Minister  of  Education  said  on  11  October 
1983: 

...  I think  it  is  important  and  necessary  to 
reaffirm  the  general  merit  and  the  value  of  a 
universally  accessible,  publicly  supported 
school  system,  a system  which  / believe 
contributes  to  consensus  and  is  a countervail- 
ing force  against  social  fragmentation. 

In  a pluralistic  society  such  as  ours,  which 
can  be  characterized  as  multicultural,  multi- 
racial, and  multilingual,  a shared  educational 
experience  is  important  in  fostering  a common 
culture.  Unity  through  shared  experiences  can 
be  a countervailing  force  to  factors  which  split 
and  fragment  society.  Indeed,  the  school 
system  may  well  be  the  only  common, 
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non-commercial  learning  and  socializing 
experience  for  our  young  people. 

I felt  horrified  that  a change  of  this 
magnitude  was  made  without  prior  and  full 
consultation  with  the  education  community 
and  horrified  at  the  potentially  devastating 
effects  of  this  change  on  the  public  school 
system. 

The  most  important  question  raised  in 
the  Hickcox  article  was  how  we  can  take 
advantage  of  this  move  to  improve  the 

I felt  horrified  that  a change  of 
this  magnitude  was  made  without 
prior  and  full  consultation  with  the 
education  community  and  horrified 
at  the  potencially  devastating 
effects  of  this  change  on  the  public 
school  system. 


education  available  for  all  children.  All 
those  involved  in  education  have  a 
responsibility  to  bring  their  questions  and 
concerns  to  the  government  of  this 
province  to  ensure  that  the  high  standards 
of  educational  opportunity  currently  pro- 
vided are  maintained  for  all  secondary 
students. 

The  Ontario  Public  School  Trustees’ 
Association,  an  organization  representing 
48  boards  of  education  and  public  school 
boards  in  Ontario,  takes  this  responsibility 
seriously.  In  September  1984,  we  took  our 
concerns  to  the  Premier  of  Ontario.  We 
voiced  concern  with  both  the  absence  of 
prior  consultation  and  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  implementation;  we  also  sought 
guarantees  for  adequate  provincial  funding 
for  both  publicly  supported  school  sys- 
tems. We  identified  the  problems  and 
submitted  1 1 recommendations  in  our 
brief. 

Prior  to  our  submission  to  the  Planning 
and  Implementation  Commission,  we  sur- 
veyed our  member  boards  to  determine  the 
impact  on  them  of  the  Premier's  statement. 
Our  survey  revealed  that  should  the  plan 
proceed  as  originally  outlined,  the  potential 
for  disruption  of  the  present  system  could 
be  categorized  under  several  headings: 
enrolment  reductions;  consequences  for 
educational  programs;  facility  require- 
ments; transportation  adjustments;  and 
staff  dislocation. 

Enrolment  Reductions — The  anticipated  re- 
ductions in  public  secondary  school  enrol- 
ments vary  from  board  to  board  and  from 
school  to  school.  If  the  nearly  20.000 
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separate  school  students  who  annually 
enter  the  public  system  in  grade  9 were 
instead  retained  in  the  separate  schools, 
the  bulk  of  our  member  boards  would 

If  the  nearly  20,000  separate  school 
students  who  annually  enter  the 
public  system  in  grade  9 were  instead 
retained  in  the  separate  schools,  the 
bulk  of  our  member  boards  would 
report  a loss  of  14  to  15  percent  in 
secondary  school  enrolment. 

report  a loss  of  14  to  15  percent  in 
secondary  school  enrolment.  In  other 
boards,  the  loss  would  range  from  as  little 
as  l or  2 percent  to  a high  of  75  percent. 

Consequences  for  Education  Programs  The 
impact  of  declining  enrolment  as  a result  of 
the  reduction  in  the  school  age  population 
has  already  been  felt  in  negative  ways  in 
many  school  systems.  Additional  signi- 
ficant declines  during  the  next  five  years 
due  to  the  new  plan  would  compound  these 
problems,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

• the  number  of  optional  courses  would 
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Carl  J.  Matthews,  continued 

either  a religious  congregation  or  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  Hence,  next 
school  year  the  board  will  have  no  need  to 
hire  additional  teachers,  but  will  simply 
pay  a greater  percentage  of  the  monthly 
salary  of  its  current  secondary  school 
teachers.  All,  except  one,  are  Catholics. 

For  the  few  additional  schools  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  decade,  we 
anticipate  no  shortage  of  qualified  Catholic 
teachers  seeking  employment.  We  look 
forward  to  hiring  most  of  them  from  those 
seeking  a transfer  from  the  public  secon- 
dary schools.  As  the  Minister  of  Education 
indicated  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
London  Free  Press  on  4 September  1984, 
separate  school  boards  will  certainly  be 
prepared  to  hire  a non-Catholic  teacher 
should  there  be  no  qualified  Catholic 
applicant  for  the  particular  opening.  All  we 
can  do  is  wait  and  see. 

Even  now,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  permits  separate  school  boards  to 
hire  only  Catholic  teachers.  The  provision 
was  included  as  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  without  it,  Catholic  schools  would  be 
no  different  than  secular  schools.  Every- 
where parents  are  telling  trustees  in  no 
uncertain  words  that  the  Catholicity  of  the 
staff  of  their  school  is  paramount.  Always 
has  been,  always  will  be. 

A member  of  another  denomination, 
Penny  Moss,  who  chairs  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  said  it  best.  “I  don’t 

Everywhere  parents  are  telling 
trustees  in  no  uncertain  words  that 
the  Catholicity  of  the  staff  of  their 
school  is  paramount. 


understand  how  you  can  have  a separate 
system  open  to  everyone.  One  of  the 
rationales  for  Roman  Catholic  Schools  is 
that  religious  teachings  must  infuse  the 
entire  program,  and  that’s  also  a rationale 
for  discriminating  about  who  teaches  in  it 
and  who  studies  in  it”  (13  September  1984, 
Globe  & Mail). 

That  brings  us  to  the  students.  Without 
question,  every  separate  school  board  in 
Ontario  has  a few  non-Catholic  students. 
My  board  has  1,050,  out  of  an  enrolment  of 
94,500.  Is  that  too  many  or  not  enough? 
Last  spring,  the  board  of  trustees  decided 
it  was  enough  for  now.  Therefore,  the  200 
applicants  on  file  at  the  time  were  all  told 
to  stay  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  fine 
public  schools  in  Metro.  For  some  time, 
we  were  being  told  by  public  colleagues 
that,  just  by  accepting  them,  we  were 
stealing  non-Catholic  pupils,  and  thereby 
causing  painful  layoffs  of  teachers  and 
support  staff.  The  upshot  of  our  board 
motion  of  17  May  1984  was  that  at  least 
eight  teachers  kept  their  jobs  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  If  the  moratorium 
continues,  perhaps  16  teachers  will  keep 
their  jobs  this  year.  No  one  wants  to 


decimate  the  outstanding  public  school 
system  in  this  province. 

Besides,  let’s  face  it,  the  separate  school 
boards,  to  the  extent  that  they  accept 
non-Catholic  children,  have  a big  club 
hanging  over  their  heads.  Government 
officials  have  pointed  out  that  in  con- 
stitutional law  provincial  grants  are  not  to 
be  paid  to  R.C.  separate  school  boards  for 
the  education  of  non-Catholic  pupils.  They 
cite  Section  12  of  the  Scott  Act  of  1863, 
which  is  the  touchstone  of  constitutional 
provisions:  “. . . No  children  attending  a 


Besides,  let's  face  it,  the  separate 
school  boards,  to  the  extent  that  they 
accept  non-Catholic  children,  have  a 
big  club  hanging  over  their  heads. 


Roman  Catholic  separate  school  shall  be 
included  in  the  return  ...  to  be  made  to  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  unless 
they  are  Roman  Catholic.”  What  is  at  risk, 

■ therefore,  is  about  $2,300  per  non-Catholic 
pupil. 

I have  a feeling  that  as  separate  school 
boards  review  their  admission  policies  over 
the  next  year  they  will  decide  that  for  the 
forseeable  future  they  will  have  their  hands 
full  just  providing  suitable  secondary 
accommodation  for  the  students  they  have 
now. 

Having  written  all  the  foregoing,  I now 
hasten  to  add  that  the  situation  in  the 
centres  of  Ontario  that  have  a large 
francophone  population  is  quite  different, 
and  therefore  will  require  quite  different 
solutions.  For  example,  there  are  public 
high  schools  that  have  700  francophone 
Catholics  and  100  non-Catholics.  If  the 
local  community  ever  decides  to  transfer 
that  school  to  the  separate  school  board, 
then  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
all  the  facilities,  all  the  staff,  and  all  the 
students  would  be  included  in  the  transfer, 
if  that  is  what  they  wish.  As  for 
jurisdictions  like  Haliburton  and  Muskoka, 
there  will  never  be  enough  students  for  a 
viable  Catholic  secondary  school.  My 


As  for  jurisdictions  like  Haliburton 
and  Muskoka,  there  will  never  be 
enough  students  for  a viable  Catholic 
secondary  school. 


friend,  Mrs.  Rowe,  can  rest  in  peace. 

Last  June  12th,  Premier  Davis  said  in  the 
Legislature:  “I  do  not  believe  we  could  or 
should  create  a separate  public  system  for 
a small  segment  of  our  community  that 
wishes  to  isolate  itself.  However,  we  are 
addressing  today  the  aspirations  of  a good 
third  of  our  families  who  have  de- 
monstrated their  competence  and  deter- 
mination to  provide  contemporary  educa- 
tion for  their  children.”  With  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Davis,  all  members  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  and  public  school  colleagues, 
with  faith  that  small  problems  and  big 


problems  can  be  solved,  with  trust  in  God, 
let  us  get  on  with  completing  that  final 
seventh. 


Marilyn  Rowe,  continued 

need  to  be  reduced  to  allow  for  the 
compulsory  courses  that  must  continue  to 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  OSIS; 

• basic  level  and  advanced  level  courses 
might  not  be  possible; 

• restructuring  of  courses  would  have  to  be 
considered; 

• further  negative  effects  would  probably 
occur  in  such  subjects  as  technological 
studies,  family  studies,  and  the  arts; 

• the  problem  of  requiring  teachers  to 
teach  subjects  outside  their  areas  of 
speciality  would  be  aggravated; 

• the  retention  of  small  course  sections 
would  create  greater  pressure  on  academic 
classes; 

• multilevel  and  multigrade  class  arrange- 
ments would  significantly  increase; 

• there  would  be  a more  urgent  need  to 
provide  specialized  programs  in  selected 
areas  rather  than  in  all  locations. 

Where  severe  decline  does  occur,  the 
resulting  disruption  might  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a board  to  maintain  a minimally 
acceptable  program  for  its  students. 

Facility  Requirements — In  boards  for  which 
the  decline  in  enrolment  is  significant, 
there  is  potential  for  the  following  effects: 

• a significant  increase  in  surplus  accom- 
modation; 

• serious  consideration  regarding  closure 
of  secondary  schools  for  public  education 
purposes — these  buildings  may  or  may  not 
be  suitably  located  for  separate  school 
purposes; 

• an  increase  in  the  number  of  vacant 
technical,  business  studies,  and  family 
studies  areas; 

• a reduction  in  the  financial  resources 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
facilities. 

Transportation  Adjustments — The  impact  of 
fewer  students  is  not  reflected  in  reduced 
costs  for  transportation.  In  actual  fact,  the 
per  pupil  cost  for  transportation  increases 
as  enrolment  decreases.  If  a decision  were 
made  to  close  an  existing  secondary 
school,  transportation  costs  would  increase 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  transporting  the 
dislocated  students  to  new  locations.  The 
provision  of  specialized  programs  in 
selected  areas  (rather  than  in  all  locations) 
would  also  increase  the  total  transportation 
cost. 

Staff  Dislocation — Staff  members  declared 
surplus  would  likely  be  those  who  are  most 
active  and  enthusiastic,  being  the  least 
senior  in  a rapidly  aging  staffing  comple- 
ment. The  transfer  of  teachers  to  areas 
outside  of  their  speciality  would  also 
reduce  competence.  Further,  confrontation 
would  result  from  attempts  to  amend 
collective  agreements  to  accommodate 
redundant  and  surplus  situations. 
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Lingering  Fears 

The  feeling  of  despair  has  lessened 
somewhat  since  the  Premier  first  made  his 
statement.  This  happened,  in  part,  owing 
to  a November  workshop  organized  by  the 
Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  (OCLEA)  titled  “The 
Funding  of  Roman  Catholic  Secondary 
Schools:  Issues  and  Implications.”  The 
workshop,  attended  by  educators  from 
both  the  public  and  separate  systems, 
provided  a forum  for  the  necessary 


Edward  E.  Humphreys,  OISE 

In  his  overview  of  the  separate  school 
funding  initiative,  Edward  Hickcox  pointed 
out  that  “a  distinct  set  of  values  underlies” 
the  public  and  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
systems  but  that  these  differences  “should 
be  articulated  in  such  fashion  as  to 
demonstrate  the  fundamental  need  for 
further  division  at  the  secondary  level  of 
education.”  It  is  my  contention  that  where 
perceived  differences  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  spawn  support  over  a 
significant  period,  they  ought  to  be 
acknowledged.  Education  is  viewed  diffe- 
rently by  different  groups  in  Ontario.  Many 
Catholic  parents  believe  it  is  essential  for 
their  children  to  be  raised  and  educated  in 
an  atmosphere  in  which  Catholic 
philosophy  pervades  the  educational  ex- 
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systems.  He  has  held  political  office  as 
trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Peel  Board 
of  Education  (1969-76)  and  as  president 
of  the  International  Society  of  Educ- 
ational Planning  (1980-82).  International 
experience  in  Nigeria  and  Colombia 
(South  America)  has  added  to  his  back- 
ground. 


I fear,  however,  that  there  are  too 
many  unanswered  questions,  too 
many  real  concerns,  and  a time 
frame  that  is  too  unrealistic  to  allow 
for  the  cooperation  required  to 
make  the  plan  work. 


dialogue  to  take  place.  The  delegates 
realized  that  there  would  be  implementa- 
tion problems  for  both  groups  and  that  the 


perience.  The  Catholic  Register  (2  De- 
cember 1972)  noted  that  “Catholic  schools 
have  a unique  philosophy  of  life  which 
involves  more  than  just  a few  hours  of 
religious  instruction  each  week.”  On  the 
other  hand,  many  supporters  of  public 
schools  wish  to  have  a school  experience 
which  is  devoid  of  sectarian  influences.  As 
Charles  Phillips  stated  in  1961,  “the 
public  school  has  its  own  integrity  to 
maintain.  The  public  school  is  a school  for 
all.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  help  young 
people  learn,  think  and  understand.”  It  is 
clear  that  supporters  of  each  system  have 
significant  differences  in  their  view  of 
education.  Thus,  as  W.  G.  Fleming 
suggested  more  than  10  years  ago,  the  first 
reality  we  must  recognize  is  that  many  in 
education  “may  be  firmly  convinced  that 
Ontario  would  be  better  off  had  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  system  never  developed 
in  the  first  place.  But  the  recent  period  has 
been  characterized  by  a growing  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  fact  that  feuds  over  matters 
of  principle  must  not  be  allowed  to  deprive 
large  numbers  of  children  of  an  adequate 
education”  (1971,  pp.  158-159).  Two 
publicly  funded  school  systems  exist  and 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  they  do  so  in 
keeping  with  the  legal  and  political  realities 
of  today. 

A second  present  reality  is  alluded  to  by 
Hickcox.  He  asks,  “What  kinds  of  policies 
will  promote  the  diversity  of  our  popula- 
tion while  maintaining  some  fabric  of 
unity?”  I would  have  reversed  the 
question,  placing  a greater  emphasis  on 
promoting  unity  while  recognizing  and 
even  rejoicing  in  our  diversity.  The  diverse 
nature  of  our  society  is  attested  to  by  the 
substantial  proportion  of  francophone  stu- 
dents in  Ontario’s  schools  and  by  the 
variety  of  cultures  that  are  represented, 
particularly,  in  Ontario’s  urban  school 
districts.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
Catholic/public  division  of  our  schools 
recognizes  the  variety  that  exists  are  in 
error.  Some  areas  of  Ontario  have  more 
francophones  than  anglophones  in  their 
schools,  thereby  raising  the  issue  of 
language  of  instruction.  Some  areas  are 
populated  by  specific  cultural  groups, 
giving  rise  to  concern  for  heritage  lan- 
guages. Our  present  public  school  system 


only  way  for  the  plan  to  work  is  through 
cooperation. 

I fear,  however,  that  there  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions,  too  many  real 
concerns,  and  a time  frame  that  is  too 
unrealistic  to  allow  for  the  cooperation 
required  to  make  the  plan  work.  It  is  now 
crystal  clear  that  more  time  is  needed  for 
implementation  if  the  most  important 
question  is  to  be  answered:  how  can  we 
take  advantage  of  this  move  to  improve  the 
education  available  for  all  children? 


seems  unable  to  provide  education  with 
specific  religious,  philosophical,  or  educa- 
tional orientations.  This  results  in  some 
students  attending  independent  schools.  A 
single  monolithic  school  system,  or  even  a 
dual  system,  cannot  meet  this  variety  of 
needs  or  desires.  This  diversity  may  be 
rejected  as  providing  the  definitive  argu- 
ment for  publicly  funded  independent 
schools;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized. New  arrangements  for  schools  must 
provide  opportunities  for  all  children  to 
live  together  in  harmony  while  honoring 


Our  present  public  school  system 
seems  unable  to  provide  education 
with  specific  religious,  philosophical, 
or  educational  orientations.  This 
results  in  some  students  attending 
independent  schools. 


the  integrity  of  their  diverse  cultures  and 
beliefs. 

Governance 

The  key  to  the  development  of  a school 
system  that  reflects  the  diverse  points  of 
view  of  its  society  is  a fair  and  responsible 
system  of  governance.  Will  separate  school 
ratepayers  be  represented  on  public 
boards?  Will  representation  continue  to  be 
based  on  assessment  rather  than  on  student 
enrolment? 

The  representation  on  present  public 
school  boards  is  a significant  problem. 
Separate  school  supporters  are  represented 
on  public  boards  of  education  in  order  to 
influence  decisions  on  secondary  school 
issues.  Is  this  still  justified  if  separate 
school  supporters  have  their  own  secon- 
dary schools?  Will  public  school  suppor- 
ters obtain  representation  on  separate 
school  boards?  John  Stapleton,  in  a recent 
address  to  the  OCLEA  conference  on  the 
funding  initiative,  suggested  a model  that 
could  be  employed — a model  that  com- 
bines choice  of  public  or  separate  panels 
and  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  This 
would  mean  a dual  choice  for  each  person, 
with  the  possibility  of  dual  representation 
as  well.  Furthermore,  one  must  ask 
whether  choice  is  to  be  for  a lifetime  or  for 
a year,  for  an  individual  child  or  for  a 
whole  family.  What  changes  in  allocation 
of  assessment  and  taxes  would  be  entailed 
as  ratepayers  shift  from  system  to  system1 


Tackle  or  be  Tackled 
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What  impact  would  shifts  have  on  tax  rates 
and  vice  versa? 

One  must  also  decide  whether  the 
number  of  elected  representatives  will 
depend  upon  the  traditional  “assessment” 
or  whether  it  will  be  based  on  the  number 
of  students  in  each  of  the  systems.  This 
decision  will  be  particularly  important  if 
joint  boards — composed  of  both  public  and 
separate  school  trustees — are  formed. 

Program 

Adequacy  of  program  will  become  a 
significant  problem  when,  as  students 
switch  to  new  separate  secondary  schools, 
secondary  school  enrolments  are  reduced. 
While  this  problem  will  probably  not  be  so 
severe  in  urban  communities,  it  will  be 
substantial  in  smaller  and,  particularly,  in 
northern  areas  where  populations  are 
already  marginal. 

The  first  issue  here  concerns  the  need  for 
choice  and  diversity  of  programs.  Some 
suggest  that  secondary  schools  have 
provided  a smorgasbord  of  programs  that 
have  failed  to  serve  the  student  well. 

Others  suggest  that  it  is  only  because 
courses  have  been  designed  to  accommo- 
date individual  differences — in  capability 
and/or  interests — that  many  students  have 
remained  in  school.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  whichever  argument  is  correct,  abun- 
dant choice  of  secondary  school  courses  is 
not  characteristic  of  many  schools  of 
moderate  size.  Not  every  student  is  able  to 
complete  an  academically  oriented  pro- 
gram aimed  at  university  entrance.  Neither 
will  every  student  succeed  in  a school 
where  only  a limited  range  of 
non-academic  courses  are  provided.  Real 
choice  requires  a variety  of  courses,  which 
in  turn  requires  adequate  numbers  of 
students  to  permit  provision  of  options. 
Cooperation  will  be  necessary  between 
public  and  separate  boards  if  students  in 
small-  to  moderate-size  schools  are  to  be 
served  adequately  with  a full  range  of 
program  offerings. 

A second  issue  is  school/community 
size.  How  are  two  school  systems  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  in  com- 
munities where  present  populations  barely 
support  a restricted  range  of  options  for 
students  in  one  school?  Obviously,  these 
populations  cannot  be  divided  if  the 
present  range  is  to  be  retained.  Only 
cooperation  between  boards  will  permit, 
where  feasible,  the  integration  of  small 
groups  of  students  in  a single  course. 

A third  issue  is  the  provision  of 
specialized  services  and  programs.  The 
provision  of  many  services,  particularly  for 
those  children  with  exceptional  needs,  is 
already  restricted  in  rural  communities. 
Specialized  services,  only  now  about  to  be 
provided  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
ought  to  be  provided  to  all  children 
regardless  of  their  status  as  public  or 
separate  school  students.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  provision  of  these  services  will 
require  interboard  cooperation  if  costs  and 


effectiveness  are  to  be  maintained  at 
reasonable  levels. 

Personnel 

At  whose  expense  is  the  change  from  a 
single  publicly  supported  secondary  school 
system  to  a dual  system  to  be  made? 
Teachers  clearly  indicate  that  it  should  not 
be  their  profession  that  bears  the  full  cost 
for  this  significant  policy  change.  Many 
outside  the  teaching  profession  may  dis- 
pute such  a view,  but  the  interests  of 
current  secondary  school  teachers  have 
clearly  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
proposed  policy  change. 

Insecurity  is  caused  by  a recognition  that 
traditional  time-honored  provisions  for 
succession,  promotion,  and  tenure  may  be 
disrupted.  Further  problems  arise  as 
opportunistic  statements  suggesting  that 


Many  outside  the  teaching 
profession  may  dispute  such  a 
view,  but  the  interests  of  current 
secondary  school  teachers  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
proposed  policy  change. 


we  should  “rid  the  system  of  dead  wood” 
are  espoused.  Ways  must  be  established 
that  will  recognize  the  interests  of  teachers 
currently  teaching  in  public  secondary 
schools,  in  private  Catholic  secondary 
schools,  and  Catholic  elementary,  grades 
9 and  10.  Each  group  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  their  tenure,  seniority, 
opportunity  for  promotion,  benefits,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  salary  levels.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  religion  should 
be  the  sole  determinant  of  who  may 
transfer  to  the  new  system?  Does  the 
non-Catholic  teacher  not  deserve  con- 
sideration for  the  years  of  service  provided 
in  educating  all  secondary  school  students 
from  a variety  of  religious  persuasions? 
However,  is  it  reasonable  to  by-pass  a 
long-service  Catholic  separate  school 
teacher  in  favor  of  a non-Catholic  from  the 
public  school  system?  The  only  way 
teachers  will  feel  they  have  been  equitably 
treated  is  to  involve  them,  initially  and 
continuously,  in  important  decisions  about 
reorganization.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  court 
a decade  of  disenchantment,  low  morale, 
and  ineffective  work. 

Organization 

Hickcox  has  suggested  the  development  of 
a committee  in  each  school  system  based 
on  the  old  Interim  School  Organization 
Committee  (ISOC).  This  is  a workable 
concept  if  teachers  together  with  public 
and  separate  school  trustees  are  rep- 
resented. Such  committees  could  smooth 
the  introduction  of  the  new  school  systems 
that  will  be  necessary  to  implement  this 
major  policy  change. 

The  long-term  cooperation  cf  school 
systems  will  require  something  greater. 


however,  to  ensure  that  public  interests  are 
served.  Hickcox  suggested  a single  school 
board  for  each  jurisdiction  “to  operate 
separate  schools,  public  schools,  and 
alternative  schools  of  various  kinds.”  I 
support  an  overall  county  board,  but  I 
believe  it  should  deal  only  with  issues  that 
relate  to  all  schools  and  school  systems.  A 
lower  organizational  structure  should 
“operate”  the  schools,  and  have  the 
capability  to  protect  the  “integrity”  of  the 
school’s  philosophy. 

In  my  opinion,  a model  that  viewed  the 
individual  school  or  family  of  schools  as 
the  unique  unit — educationally,  philosophi- 
cally, culturally,  or  religiously— would  be 
appropriate.  Thus,  a school  organization 
with  its  own  governing  council  could  be 
developed  to  operate  schools  under  the 
Joint  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
decisions  with  county-wide  implications 
for  personnel,  facilities,  bus  routes, 
purchasing,  and  budgets  could  be  taken  at  the 
county  board  level,  and  those  related  to 
program  and  school  operation  would  be 
taken  by  the  council  of  the  school  or  family 
of  schools.  The  two-level  model  could  be 
organized  to  enable  the  Joint  County  Board 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  transfer  of 
either  staff  or  facilities.  Similarly,  each 
could  be  devised  to  permit  the  program 
aspects  of  education  to  be  controlled  at  the 
school  or  family  of  schools  level  by 
trustees  who  originate  from  public,  sepa- 
rate, francophone,  anglophone,  or  other 
communities. 

But  whatever  model  is  chosen  to  govern 
the  schools  of  Ontario,  there  will  be  a need 
for  good  will  and  cooperation.  Those  who 
were  initially  critical  of  this  policy  are  no 
doubt  surprised  by  the  positive  attempts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  accommodate 
change.  □ 
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In  the  April  issue,  Edward  Hickcox  will 
complete  Orbit’s  discussion  of  the 
separate  school  funding  initiative. 
Professor  Hickcox  began  our  debate 
with  his  article  (‘Tackling  the  Separate 
School  Funding  Initiative”  in  Orbit  72 
(December  1984,  15/4). 
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for  Language -Delayed  Children 


Parents  and  Teachers  Play  Key  Roles 


Ayala  Manolson,  Director,  Hanen 
Early  Language  Resource  Centre 

“What  are  you  doing,  Mark?  Listening  to 
the  radio?  Oh,  that’s  a good  boy.” 

“What  do  you  want  Sarah?  Milk  or 
juice?  Juice.  Here  you  are.” 

What’s  the  matter,  Jessie?  Did  you  fall? 
Lose  your  ball?  Your  doll?  Never  mind! 
Let’s  go  watch  T.V.” 

We  all  have  one-sided  conversations 
when  we  talk  to  children  who  are 
language-delayed  and  cannot  respond  easi- 
ly. Our  natural  reaction  is  to  do  what  these 
mothers  have  done:  ask  the  question, 
answer  it,  and  comment  on  the 
situation — without  leaving  a pause.  In  our 
attempt  to  ease  the  situation,  we  indulge  in 
loving  sabotage.  We  often  don’t  expect  an 
answer  and  the  child  usually  fulfills  our  low 
expectations  by  not  communicating. 

When  a child  does  not  develop  normally 
and  either  fails  to  respond  or  responds  in 
ways  that  parents  and  teachers  cannot 
understand,  the  natural  process  for  lan- 
guage learning  breaks  down.  The  child’s 
failure  to  enter  into  dialogue  results  in  the 
parents  and  teachers  becoming  less 
responsive,  asking  more  yes/no  questions, 
and  giving  more  directives  than  they  would 
with  normally  developing  children. 

The  delay  in  language  development, 
regardless  of  the  cause,  is  maintained  by  a 
lack  of  appropriate  opportunities  to  learn. 
The  result  is  that  the  child  who  needs  more 
help  in  learning  to  communicate  gets  less. 

Educators  agree  that  the  two  critical 
factors  in  effective  remediation  for  the 
language-delayed  child  are  early  interven- 
tion and  caregiver  participation.  However, 
when  we  look  at  the  reality  of  service  to 
these  children,  we  find  that: 

• when  service  is  available,  it  is  limited  to 
children  older  than  three  or  four  years  who 
demonstrate  the  potential  to  benefit  from 
traditional  therapy; 

• the  therapist  assumes  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  child’s  progress  and 
the  child's  parents  and  teachers  are 
frequently  unaware  of  how  to  help  the 
child; 


• the  therapy  is  structured  and  goal 
oriented,  so  that  children  learn  to  respond 
to  specific  tasks  but  do  not  develop  the  art 
of  communication; 

• learning  within  a clinic  setting  often 
limits  opportunity  to  generalize  to  other 
settings; 

• due  to  the  limited  number  of  speech- 
language  pathologists  employed  in  the 
clinics  and  schools,  there  are  long  waiting 
lists  for  services. 

Fortunately,  recent  research  on  normal 
language  acquisition  has  given  rise  to  new 
perspectives  on  how  children  learn  lan- 
guage. This  information  is  significant  in  the 
development  of  more  effective  service  for 
the  language-delayed  child.  The  Hanen 
Early  Language  Parent  Program  (HELPP) 
is  an  organization  that  promotes  an 
innovative  mediator  training  program  in 
language  intervention  across  the  country. 

It  develops  and  implements  programs  that 
incorporate  and  recognize  these  new 
perspectives  in  therapy.  The  current  data 
indicate  new  answers  to  the  questions: 
When  should  intervention  begin?  Who  is 
the  most  effective  teacher?  What  should  be 
taught? 

When  to  Begin 

With  the  awareness  that  parents’  respon- 
siveness to  the  child’s  earliest  attempts  to 


communicate — crying,  smiling,  attending, 
imitating  sounds  or  gestures— determines 
the  child’s  entry  into  dialogue,  the  Hanen 
approach  recommends  that  remediation  no 
longer  wait  until  the  child  is  three  or  four 
and  is  not  talking.  As  soon  as  there  is  any 
concern  that  the  child  may  be  delayed  in 
language  development,  intervention  should 
begin. 

The  practice  of  delaying  treatment 
pending  diagnosis  is  also  seriously  ques- 
tioned. The  problem  of  early  identification 
of  infants  and  young  children  has  been 
complicated  by  the  limitations  of  diagnostic 
methods.  Successful  therapy  can  be  built 
without  consideration  for  specific  diag- 
nosis, for  it  is  the  behavioral  aspect  of  the 
condition,  not  the  biological  or  neurolog- 
ical aspects,  that  require  the  modification 
of  the  language  training  procedures. 

The  Hanen  Program  is  therefore  offered, 
regardless  of  etiology,  to  all  parents 
concerned  with  their  child's  ability  to 
communicate.  The  criteria  for  participation 
are:  parents  must  self-refer;  the  child's 
language  development  is  delayed  by  at 
least  one  year;  the  child  does  not  have  a 
severe  hearing  loss;  parents  (or  two 
important  people  in  the  child's  life,  i.e., 
grandparent,  teacher)  must  agree  to  attend 
all  the  testing  and  training  sessions;  the 
speech-language  pathologist  concludes  that 
this  approach  will  benefit  the  child. 

Who  Is  To  Teach 

Rather  than  viewing  language  acquisition 
as  a constrained  one-sided  transaction,  we 
have  become  aware  that  it  requires  joint 
problem  solving  by  parent/teacher  and 
child. 

Jerome  Bruner  (1978,  p.  42)  describes 
the  finely  tuned  interactions  that  develop 
so  naturally  and  occur  so  frequently  when 
the  child  develops  normally: 

The  child's  entry  into  language  is  an  entry  into 
dialogue  and  the  dialogue  is  at  first  non-verintl 
and  requires  both  members  of  the  pair  to 
interpret  the  communication  and  its  intent. 
Their  relationship  is  in  the  form  of  roles  and 
each  " speech " is  determined  by  a move  of 
either  partner.  Initial  control  of  the  dialogue 
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Information  on 
what,  why, 
and  how  child 
communicates. 


Result  - Child  who  answers  questions  and  follows  directions. 


Result  - Following  child's  lead,  confirms  that  the  message 
was  received  and  encourages  more  conversation  and 
opportunity  for  learning. 


depends  on  parents’  interpretation,  which  is 
guided  by  a continually  updated  understanding 
of  their  child’ s competence. 

The  implication  for  therapy  is  to  help 
parents  of  language-delayed  children  to 
“update  their  understanding  of  their  child’s 
competence”  and  to  become  effective  in 
encouraging  their  child  to  enter  into 
dialogue. 

The  objective  of  the  Hanen  Program 
reflects  this  approach:  to  provide  families 
of  language-delayed  children  with  informa- 
tion and  support  to  help  them  help  their 
child  communicate.  The  parent/caregiver 
becomes  in  effect  the  primary  teacher  of 
the  child,  while  the  speech  pathologist  acts 
as  teacher  to  the  parent.  HELPP,  with  the 
support  of  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  for 
Community  and  Social  Services,  has 
developed  an  innovative  model  for  the 
delivery  of  this  service.  Its  unique  struc- 
ture combines  both  group  and  individual 
participation.  The  group  sessions  are  an 
efficient  way  to  share  information,  blit  they 
also  provide  a supportive  environment  in 
which  caregivers  share  experiences  and 
learn  from  each  other. 

Home  visits  focus  on  individualizing 
information  from  the  group  sessions. 
Parents  are  videotaped  interacting  with 
their  children  as  a basis  for  specific 
feedback  on  what  they  are  doing  well,  what 
needs  to  be  improved,  and  so  forth. 

Each  Parent  Program  (one  for  every 
group  of  eight  families)  is  staffed  by  a 


speech-language  pathologist  and  by  a 
parent  assistant  who  is  a past  Hanen 
Program  participant.  The  assistant’s  per- 
sonal experience  in  raising  a child  with  a 
disability  and  in  implementing  the  program 
on  a day-to-day  basis  makes  her  a valuable 
addition  to  the  program  staff. 

What  To  Teach 

“We  pay  far  too  much  attention  to 
teaching  the  specific  components  of  lan- 
guage. It  would  be  more  productive  if  we 
were  concerned  with  having  interesting 
conversations — then  language  learning 
would  take  care  of  itself’  (Gordon  Wells, 
Professor,  OISE  Dept,  of  Curriculum, 
personal  communication). 

For  a long  time,  helping  language- 
delayed  children  meant  teaching  them 
sounds,  words,  phrases,  or  grammar.  We 
focussed  on  the  form  of  language  (syntax) 
and  the  meaning  or  content  (semantics). 

The  past  ten  years  have  established  social 
use  of  language  (pragmatics)  as  the  critical 
factor  in  language  learning.  When  use  of 
language — communication  in  real  life  situa- 
tions— becomes  the  focus,  then  form  and 
content  are  addressed  at  the  same  time. 
The  challenge  is  to  train  parents  so  they 
can  have  interesting,  fruitful  conversations 
with  their  language-delayed  children. 

The  rationale  for  the  content  of  the 
Hanen  Program  comes  from  a review  of 
the  studies  of  parents  and  children 
interacting  at  home.  The  critical  factors 
found  to  affect  a child’s  desire  to 
communicate,  and  skill  in  doing  so,  are: 


Following  the  Child’s  Lead  (Confirming  the 
Child’s  Message) — Parents  are  made  aware 
that  their  responsiveness,  finely  tuned  to 
the  child’s  topic  of  interest  and  level  of 
communication,  confirms  and  supports  the 
child’s  attempts  to  communicate.  This 
responsiveness  also  contributes  to  the 
child’s  feelings  of  self-confidence  and  to 
the  child’s  desire  to  take  an  active  role  in 
exploring  and  controlling  the  world. 

Parents  complete  observation  reports  to 
increase  their  awareness  of  how,  why,  and 
about  what  their  child  is  presently  commu- 
nicating. A new  checklist  of  behaviors  that 
lead  to  the  ability  to  enter  into  dialogue  has 
proven  to  be  more  informative  than  the 
former  focus  on  specific  sounds,  gestures, 
or  words. 

Through  lectures,  teaching  tapes, 
analysis  of  their  own  tapes,  and  discus- 
sions, parents  learn  not  to  assume  the 
child’s  needs  but  to  recognize  the  child’s 
subtle  attempts  at  communication.  They 
come  to  appreciate  that  being  at  the  same 
physical  level  makes  it  easier  to  com- 
municate and  that  imitating  or  modelling 
the  child’s  intended  message  confirms  their 
interest  and  gives  the  child  a model  to 
follow.  They  also  receive  information  to 
help  them  positively  respond  when  the 
child’s  initiations  are  hard  to  understand, 
non-communicative,  or  undesirable. 

Keeping  the  Conversation  Going  (Communicat- 
ing for  a Response ) — “Turn-taking  is  as 
essential  to  the  language-delayed  child  as 
insulin  is  to  the  diabetic”  (James  Mac- 
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Donald,  Professor,  Communication  Dept., 
Ohio  State  University,  personal  commu- 
nication). 

Having  a conversation  has  been  likened 
to  playing  pingpong.  Better  players  must 
constantly  adjust  their  way  of  playing  in 
order  to  help  their  less  competent  partners 
hit  the  ball  and  learn  the  game.  Similarly, 
parents  and  teachers  learn  to  adjust  the 
way  they  respond  so  that  their  child  has  a 
better  chance  to  take  a conversational  turn 
on  topic.  They  learn  that  what  they  do 
makes  all  the  difference  in  keeping  the 
conversation  going,  so  they  wait  with 
expectation,  signal  the  child  verbally  or 
nonverbally  to  take  a turn,  and  use 
questions  appropriately. 

Responding  so  the  Child  Will  Learn  (Adding 
Information  at  the  Child’ s Level  of  Understand- 
ing)— Parents  are  encouraged  to  match  the 
child’s  message  and  to  add  information  that 
continues  the  child’s  topic.  They  review 
the  possible  responses — imitating  and  ex- 
panding actions  and  sounds;  labelling  and 
expanding  with  additional  verbal  informa- 
tion (words  or  phrases);  talking  about 
what’s  happening;  using  refusals  to  advan- 
tage; using  questions  to  confirm  and 
clarify.  They  are  reminded  that  repetition 
is  crucial. 

Prompting  for  Better  Turns — Parents  can  use 
prompting  as  an  option  if  their  efforts  to 
involve  the  child  in  turn-taking  have  failed, 
or  if  the  child’s  turn  does  not  improve  over 
time.  Parents  receive  direction  in  giving  the 
child  the  specific  information  needed  to 
improve  his/her  turn.  They  learn  how  to 
focus  the  child’s  attention  on  the  new 
information  and  how  to  break  it  into  small 
enough  steps  so  that  the  child  can  succeed. 

The  Hanen  Program  also  recognizes  that 


language-delayed  children  need  more  op- 
portunities for  dialogue  and  learning.  It 
guides  the  parents  in  creating  activities 
sensitive  to  the  child’s  ability  in  music, 
books,  games,  and  art  for  the  purposes  of 
fun,  dialogue,  and  language  training. 

The  Critical  Role  of  the  Teacher 

Language  remediation  is  maximally  effec- 
tive when  all  the  child’s  caregivers  follow  a 
consistent  approach.  The  Hanen  Program 
has  always  included  fathers  as  well  as 
mothers,  but  in  today’s  society,  where 
children  spend  a great  deal  of  time  outside 
the  home,  it  is  crucial  to  also  involve  day 
care,  nursery,  and  school  teachers. 

To  facilitate  a cooperative  approach, 
letters  are  sent  to  the  teachers  of  the 
children  involved  in  the  program,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  parents’  participation  and 
inviting  the  teachers  to  attend  the  program. 
As  a result,  in  a group  of  eight  families, 
one  or  two  teachers  attend  all  sessions  and 
some  others  attend  occasionally.  Program 
evaluations  indicate  that  the  parents  of 
children  whose  teachers  attend  find  the 
shared  experience  positive,  supportive, 
and  productive.  The  teachers  report  that 
the  information  presented  is  useful  in  their 
classrooms,  and  they  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  progress  and  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  parents  without  the  benefit 
of  teacher  involvement  express  frustration 
that  their  goals  are  not  supported  and, 
sometimes,  are  undermined  in  the  school. 

An  attempt  to  create  the  optimal 
situation,  in  which  parents  and  teachers 
accept  joint  responsibility  for  language 
remediation,  was  not  successful.  There  are 
several  problems  inherent  in  involving 
teachers  in  parent-training  programs.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  teachers  to  become 
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Resource  Centre  Promotes  Mediator 
Model 

The  Hanen  Early  Language  Resource 
Centre,  a non-profit  charitable 
organization,  functions  interdepen- 
dent^ with  the  Parent  Program.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  professionals 
responsible  for  service  to  language- 
delayed  children  with  information 
and  material  on  the  Hanen  approach. 
Information  is  shared  by  way  of 
workshop  and  presentations.  Mate- 
rials include: 

— It  Takes  Two  to  Talk,  a parent 
guidebook  by  Ayala  Manolson; 

— “Life  is  But  a Dream,’’  and  “It's 
Just  the  Beginning,”  two  videotapes 
that  explain  the  program; 

— Hanen  Program  teaching  tapes, 
produced  by  the  Hanen  Resource 
Centre; 

— “The  Wigwag,”  a newsletter, 
provides  professionals  concerned 
with  intervention  with  a forum  to 
share  ideas,  problems,  and  innova- 
tions in  this  rapidly  developing  field. 

Information  on  these  materials  is 
available  from: 

The  Hanen  Early  Language  Resource 
Centre 

48  Roxborough  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  1T8 


involved  in  gaining  and  implementing  new 
information  on  top  of  their  many  respon- 
sibilities and  commitments.  Teachers  have 
the  added  problem  of  adapting  a program 
that’s  geared  for  one-to-one  interactions  to 
a classroom  of  10  active  children,  all  with 
different  needs.  Finally,  the  teaching  style 
necessary  to  maintain  control  and  order 
in  a classroom  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
communicative  style  we  advocate.  Finding 
a merger  between  these  two  is  a challenge. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  a 
new  format  is  suggested  whereby  parents 
and  teachers  receive  information  sepa- 
rately but  regularly  compare  notes.  The 
teachers  could  then  be  taught  a condensed 
course,  at  their  level.  Rather  than  being  a 
co-student  with  the  parent,  the  teacher 
would  be  an  adjunct  to  the  speech-language 
pathologist  and  be  able  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  facilitating  language  re- 
mediation. To  ensure  consistency,  regular 
planning  and  problem-solving  exchanges 
(such  as  meetings,  phone  calls,  and  an 
exchange  of  lunch  box  notes)  would  be 
encouraged.  To  give  teachers  added  moti- 
vation and  to  recognize  the  time  and  effort 
involved,  it  would  be  ideal  if  they  received 
credit  for  their  participation.  In  addition,  it 
seems  that  teachers  would  benefit  from 
training  and  follow-up  in  the  classroom,  to 
help  them  adapt  the  information  to  their 
work  setting.  □ 
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A REPORT  FROM  THE  SCIENCE  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA 


Science  for  Every  Student 


Heather  Berkeley 

With  the  swing  to  a science-  and 
technology-oriented  society,  scientific  lit- 
eracy has  become  a political  issue  in  the 
broadest  sense:  not  only  in  terms  of  jobs 
(which  will  increasingly  include  a large 
technical  and  scientific  component)  but 
also  in  terms  of  exercising  one’s  right  to  be 
a fully  informed  citizen,  in  control  of, 
rather  than  controlled  by,  the  technological 
bases  of  society.  Science  and  technology 
are  now  touching  all  aspects  of  our  lives, 
and  to  ignore  this  is  to  risk  marginality.  At 
least,  this  is  the  basic  message  (and 
warning)  of  the  Science  Council  of  Canada, 
which  in  winding  up  a massive  four-year 
study  on  science  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  across  Canada,  has 
produced  a three-volume  report,  “Science 
for  Every  Student.” 

Responding  to  the  concerns  expressed 
over  the  past  ten  years  by  teachers, 
administrators,  industrialists,  and  parents, 
the  Council  set  out  to  study  whether 
students  in  the  Canadian  schools  of  today 
are  getting  the  science  and  technology 
education  they  will  need  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  The  Council’s  research  strategy 
was  to  examine  policies,  texts,  and 
classroom  life  as  well  as  to  involve 
informed  participants  in  a series  of 
consultations  with  project  officers,  thus 
yielding  an  exhaustive  overview  of  what 
science  education  is  currently  achieving 
and  what  it  must  yet  achieve.  The  data 
compiled — from  the  analysis  of  ministerial 
objectives,  to  the  cross-Canada  survey  of 


science  teachers,  to  the  discussions  with 
some  300  participants  at  Council  con- 
ferences— point  to  one  clear  conclusion — 
namely,  that  “the  renewal  of  the  system  is 
now  imperative.”  In  the  Council’s  own 
words: 

The  study  has  revealed  an  enormous  gap 
between  science  education  objectives  and 
achievement.  For  example,  Canadian  ele- 
mentary schools  rarely  teach  science 
adequately— when  they  teach  it  at  all.  Most 
schools  teach  little  about  the  crucial  inter- 
actions of  science,  technology,  and  society. 
Many  young  women  are  turning  away  from 
science — Canada  and  half  its  citizens  are  the 
losers.  Professional  inservice  training  pro- 
grams are  seen  to  be  ineffective;  hence, 
teachers  are  not  upgrading  their  knowledge 
and  their  skills. 

Emphasizing  that  science  education  must 
serve  as  the  basis  for  acquiring  the 
scientific  literacy  that  will  be  necessary  for 
survival  in  the  future,  the  Council  specifies 
a detailed  program  of  affirmative  action  for 
science  education,  with  the  main  targets 
being  ministries,  school  boards,  and 
schools  themselves.  Of  the  Council’s  47 
recommendations,  here  are  some 
examples: 

• The  Council  urges  ministries  to  increase  the 
time  allotted  (by  five  percent  or  to  45  minutes 
per  day)  to  science  instruction  (including 
computer  training ) in  all  elementary  schools. 
Ministries  should  require  that  students  take 
science  courses  every  year  up  to  grade  11,  as  a 


condition  for  receiving  a high  school  diploma. 
They  should  find  specific  ways  to  interest  more 
girls  in  science  and  technology  and  ensure  that 
courses  are  presented  in  a way  that  will 
interest  all  students,  whatever  their  abilities 
and  learning  styles.  They  should  also  provide 
self-enrichment  opportunities  for  gifted 
students. 

• One  effective  way  to  ensure  better  science 
education  is  to  appoint  a science  coordinator 
or  consultant  at  the  local  school  board  level. 
The  Council  has  noted  that  this  has  been  done 
by  many  school  boards  across  the  country  and 
recommends  that  all  school  boards  ensure  that 
at  least  one  staff  member  has  specific 
responsibilities  for  science  education. 

• School  boards  could  also  set  up,  where 
numbers  warrant,  special  high  schools  of 
science  and  technology — centres  of  innovation, 
experiment,  and  excellence. 

• In  the  Council’s  study,  two-thirds  of  all 
science  teachers  reported  that  inservice 
professional  development  programs  were  either 
non-existent  or  ineffective.  Such  programs 
clearly  go  hand-in-hand  with  science  cur- 
riculum change.  And  in  a demographic 
situation  in  which  few  young  teachers  are 
entering  the  school  system,  it  is' obvious  that 
inservice  education  or  retraining  is  at  least  as 
important  as  preservice  training. 

Because  science,  at  present,  is  hardly 
taught  at  all  at  the  elementary  level,  is 
compulsory  and  often  resented  by  students 
at  the  junior  level,  and  is  largely  a matter 
of  dull  memory  work  in  the  senior  years 
(with  dramatic  exceptions  of  course), 
renewal  will  mean  not  only  changes  in 
policy,  administration,  and  the  allocation 
of  resources  but  also  a transformation  in 
the  very  spirit  of  science  teaching  and 
learning.  To  present  science  and  tech- 
nology as  an  integral  part  of  daily  life  is 
something  which  the  Council  places  at  the 
heart  of  its  affirmative  action  program ; the 
aim  is  to  make  science  interesting  and 
relevant  to  students  at  all  levels  and  ability 
ranges. 

As  a national  advisory  agency,  the 
Council  reports  to  Parliament  through  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. But  what  will  give  real  clout  to  its 
recommendations  is  the  wide  consensus  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  administrators, 
employers,  politicians,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents themselves  that  teaching  scientific 
literacy  as  much  as  the  mastery  of  language 
belongs — actively,  vividly,  interestingly — 
in  the  classroom.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
idea  of  two  separate  cultures,  one  scientific 
and  the  other  literary.  An  educated  person 
in  the  future  will  have  to  know  how  a 
computer  works.  □ 

For  further  information  on  the  activities  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada  or  for  copies  of  its 
report  “Science  for  Every  Student:  Educating 
Canadians  for  Tomorrow’s  World,' ' contact 
Pierre  Bergeron,  Editor-in-Chief,  In  Touch, 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  100  Metcalfe 
Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP  5M1 ; phone: 
(613)  996-1729. 
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ORBIT  REVIEWS 


Reviewed  by  Joan  Allen,  York  University 
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We  should  be  curious  why  in  the  last  two 
decades  there  has  been  such  an  abundance 
of  new  editions  of  fables  for  children.  What 
is  it  about  the  fable  that  appeals  to 
contemporary  attitudes  about  child  social- 
ization? Perhaps  it  is  because  our  romance 
with  the  fairy  tale  has  been  enervated  by 
suspicion  about  its  muffled  moralizing,  its 
submerged  aristocratic  assumptions  about 
what  the  good  life  is,  its  chiched  pre- 
suppositions about  sex  roles.  If  in  the  fairy 
tale  the  bad  person  always  suffers,  we 
must  accept  the  story’s  version  of  who  is 
good  and  who  is  evil  in  order  to  take 
pleasure  in  and  to  submit  to  its  con- 
clusions. The  fairy  tale’s  normative  func- 
tion is  implicit.  The  fable,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  identifiable  by  its  self-conscious, 
blunt  stereotypes,  characters  that  are 
quickly  revealed  for  who  they  are  in  a 
short,  overtly  moral  story.  If  fairy  tales 
seduce  us,  fables  instruct  us  with  accounts 
of  the  triumphs  and  pitfalls  that  await  us  in 
the  challenge  of  social  life. 

The  fable  has  thus  been  described  as 
having  a peasant’s  morality;  it  topicalizes 
how  to  deal  with  conditions  rather  than 
how  to  wish  away  undesirable  facts  of  life. 
Its  reality  is  often  harsh,  but  its  concluding 
moral  offers  some  comfort  about  a natural 
order  of  justice.  In  the  fable,  imposters 
generally  forget  something  and  imaginary 
fears  are  the  worst.  The  animal  characters 
are  bested  by  forgetting  their  opponent’s 
particular  strengths,  or  by  giving  prece- 
dence to  one  trait  in  their  own  nature,  such 
as  pride,  so  that  their  disproportionate  self 
becomes  vulnerable  to  attack  by  another. 
The  fable  reverses  anthropomorphism;  we 
see  our  image  in  the  animal  (see  Michel 
Serres,  The  Parasite,  1982).  So,  the 
disagreement  between  the  country  mouse 
and  the  city  mouse  is  a struggle  between 
different  parts  of  ourselves — our  tempta- 
tion, for  example,  to  abscond  from  bleak 
conditions,  to  give  in  to  them,  to  refuse  to 
notice  them,  and  so  forth.  The  animals  are 
archetypes  of  our  potential  failures  rather 
than  an  abstracted  battle  of  good  and  evil. 
The  fable  inhabits  the  world  in-between, 


Till.  CICADA  AND  Till  ANT 


where  the  various  parts  of  our  natures 
must  interact  (as  when  the  rationality  of 
the  ant  meets  the  playful  spontaneity  of  the 
grasshopper). 

Aesop’s  tales  have  survived  to  be  retold 
for  2,500  years.  With  their  layers  of 
meaning,  they  have  been  described  as  both 
“too  simple  and  too  round-about.”  For  the 
illustrator  Randolph  Caldecott,  the  tales 
achieved  “the  art  of  leaving  out  as  a 
science.”  As  for  the  original  Aesop,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a misshapen, 
hunchbacked  Greek  slave.  Finally,  given 
his  freedom,  he  is  thrown  from  a cliff  by 
indignant  Delphians  for  insulting  their  land. 
Greek  rhetoriticians  used  Aesop’s  pithy 
stories  for  political  satire,  and  it  is  often 
with  this  intent  that  other  cultures  have 
retold  the  tales. 


The  most  famous  scholar  of  Aesop  and 
later  fabulists  was  LaFontaine,  who  re- 
stored the  telling  of  the  tales  in  verse  form 
in  the  late  1600s.  A recent  translation 
which  preserves  LaFontaine’s  humor  is  by 
James  Michie,  illustrated  by  J.  J.  Grand- 
ville  (New  York:  Viking,  1979). 

Several  recent  editions  of  Aesop's 
original  fables  are  of  note.  Since  the  text  of 
each  story  is  usually  only  a page  in  length, 
and  since  the  fables  originate  in  oral 
tradition  where  the  visual  world  must  be 
summoned  up  in  the  imagination,  illustra- 
tions are  as  important  as  the  text  itself.  The 
American  artist  Jacob  Lawrence  has 
provided  an  angular  and  startling  reinter- 
pretation (New  York:  Windmill  Books, 
1970).  Patricia  Crampton  has  retold  the 
tales  in  prose,  with  large,  glowing  illustra- 
tions by  Bernadette  (London:  J.  M.  Dent, 
1980).  Robert  Mathias's  retelling  appears  in 
a beautiful  edition  illustrated  by  David 
Franklin  and  Meg  Rutherford,  who  alter- 
nate bold  color  pictures  with  soft  brown 
line  drawings  (Toronto:  Hamlyn  Publishing 
Group,  1983).  Heidi  Holder's  illustrations 
of  Aesop ' s Fables  (New  York:  Viking,  1981) 
are  elaborate  and  intricate,  in  a style  more 
typical  of  fairy  tale  drawings.  William 
Caxton’s  500-year-old  edition  has  been 
edited  by  Bambcr  and  Christina  Gasgoigne 
(London:  Hamish  Hamilton.  1984)  in  a 


dense,  darkly  printed  medieval-looking 
edition,  with  Caxton’s  original  woodcut 
illustrations  reprinted. 

Some  recent  editions  show  the  liberties 
which  can  be  taken  in  emulating  the 
method  of  the  fables.  The  Caldecott  Aesop 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  1984)  is  a fac- 
simile of  Randolph  Caldecott’s  1883  edi- 
tion. The  illustrations  opposing  each  page 
of  Aesop’s  original  text  dramatize  modern 
applications  of  the  tale’s  moral,  showing  its 
relevance  to  political  and  social  satire. 
Arnold  Lobel’s  Fables  (New  York:  Harper 
& Row,  1980),  which  won  the  Caldecott 
Medal,  produces  its  own  tales  following  the 
form  of  this  ancient  genre.  The  author 
captures  the  spirit  of  Aesop’s  tales  with  his 
own  wry  morals  (“Without  a doubt,  there 
is  such  a thing  as  too  much  order,”  or  in  a 
miserable  hippo’s  conclusion,  “Too  much 
of  anything  leaves  one  with  a feeling  of 
regret”).  Two  international  collections 
which  show  the  universality  of  the  fable’s 
form  are  Animal  Fables  and  Other  Tales 
Retold  by  Enid  F.  D'Oyley,  illustrated  by 
Larissa  Kauperman  (Toronto:  Williams 
Wallace,  1982)  and  Hesitant  Wolf  and 
Scrupulous  Fox  by  Karen  Kennerly  (New 
York:  Schocken  Books,  1983).  Kennedy's 
is  an  especially  intelligent  collection,  with 
such  subdivisions  as  “cynical  fables  in 
which  we  are  doomed  no  matter  how 
exemplary  our  behavior”  and  “fables 
which  are  peopled  by  those  who  never  will 
perceive  the  foolishness  of  their  actions.” 
This  collection  includes  traditional  fabulists 
as  well  as  authors  as  diverse  as  Franz 
Kafka,  James  Joyce,  John  Lennon,  and 
Julio  Cortazar. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  a resurgence  of 
interest  in  the  fable  because  it  offers  hope 
that  there  is  an  objective  morality,  which, 
in  Schiller’s  words,  is  ". . . identical  with 
man’s  highest  aspiration  to  be  free  of 
passion,  to  be  able  to  look  into  himself 
calmly  and  perspicaciously,  to  discover 
everywhere  more  choice  than  fate,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  incongruity,  rather  than 
deplore  the  infamy  of  things"  (quoted  in 
Kennerly,  1983,  p.  4).  □ 
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ranrlville,  from  La  Fontaine:  Selected  Fables. 


About  OISE — 

Second  IEA  Science  Study  - Canada 
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Dr.  Michael  Connelly  of  OISE’s  Cur- 
riculum Department  is  one  of  three 
principal  investigators  involved  in  a study 
of  science  education  across  Canada;  the 
others  are  Robert  Crocker,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland,  and  Heidi 
Kass,  University  of  Alberta.  Their  work, 
and  that  of  the  several  hundred  re- 
searchers, administrators,  principals, 
teachers,  and  graduate  students  involved  in 
the  project,  represents  Canada's  participa- 
tion in  the  Second  International  Science 
Study  (SISS),  an  international  study  to 
assess  science  achievement  currently  being 
conducted  in  more  than  30  countries  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  (IEA). 

The  first  phase  of  the  study,  funded  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Research  Council 
of  Canada,  produced  the  eight-volume  Case 
Study  of  Science  Curriculum  in  Canada 
(Connelly  et  al.,  1984).  This  1,200-page 
work  offers  a richly  detailed  description  of 
science  education  across  the  country  and 
places  it  in  the  context  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  ten  provincial  and  two 
territorial  educational  systems.  The  report 
lists  events  that  have  affected  education  in 
general  since  1950,  with  a summary  of  the 
most  important  current  influences  shaping 
the  future  of  science  education.  There  is  a 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  declining 
enrolments  and  economic  restraints  on 
science  education,  which  the  researchers 
see  as  particularly  hard  hit.  There  are  also 
discussions  of  the  role  that  vocationalism 
has  played  in  the  development  of  science 
education  and  of  the  many  directions  in 
which  the  science  curriculum  is  constantly 
being  pressured  to  move.  Currently,  the 
science  curriculum  must  incorporate  such 
concerns  as  the  prudent  consumption  of 
resources  and  the  learning  of  skills  that  will 
enable  students  to  live  in  a technological 
society. 

The  researchers  used  ministry  docu- 
ments in  each  province  and  territory  to 
prepare  a detailed  policy  analysis  of 
curriculum  content  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  earth  sciences.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  see  how  curriculum  policy  and 
content  compare  across  the  country.  The 
report  looks  at  the  factors  which  have 
affected  the  development  of  science  cur- 
ricula in  each  province,  such  as  the  call  in 
the  mid-1970s  for  more  Canadian  content 
in  all  subject  areas  and  the  request  of 
teachers  to  have  materials  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  local  students  and  to  the 
context  within  which  a specific  science 
discipline  is  to  be  taught.  Thus,  in  the 
Maritimes  there  developed  curricula  in 
Marine  Sciences;  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, a program  integrating  science, 
economics,  social  studies,  and  religion  was 


designed  to  reflect  the  universal  perspec- 
tive of  Native  culture. 

SISS  makes  a distinction  between  the 
terms  “intended,”  “translated,”  and 
“achieved”  curriculum.  The  intended  cur- 
riculum outlined  in  curriculum  guides  is 
translated  through  the  work  of  the  teachers 
in  their  classrooms  into  the  achieved 
content  which  students  actually  attain.  The 
Canadian  researchers  regard  the  teacher  as 
the  key  link  between  the  intended  and 
achieved  curricula.  Accordingly,  they 
undertook  a study  to  explore  teacher 
perceptions  about  matters  that  affect  their 
curriculum  decisions  and  instructional 
practices.  Responses  to  the  Teacher 
Perceptions  instrument  were  received  from 
2,042  teachers  across  Canada.  Results 
support  the  contention  that  teachers  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  curricula  are 
developed;  teachers  favored  curricula  that 
emphasize  learning  how  to  learn  rather 
than  basic  facts  and  skills,  include  a 
parallel  student  textbook,  and  use  small 
group  rather  than  whole  class  instruction. 
Ideally,  teachers  want  to  reduce  time  spent 
on  their  own  presentations  and  allocate 


more  time  to  laboratory  and  micro- 
computer activities.  They  would  like  as 
well  more  responsibility  for  curriculum 
decision  making. 

Phase  II  of  the  study  includes  the 
achievement  testing  of  students  from  all 
provinces  and  territories  at  various  grade 
levels  and  in  the  different  subject  areas  of 
science.  Phase  II  will  also  include  case 
studies  on  the  relationship  between  science 
education  and  the  media  and  between 
science  education  and  the  use  of  computers 
in  the  classroom. 

Aside  from  the  8-volume  work,  results  of 
the  National  Case  Study  of  Phase  I have 
been  made  available  in  a much  shorter 
Executive  Summary  and  in  a 3-page 
description  of  the  report.  Articles  on 
various  aspects  of  the  study  will  appear  in 
science  teacher  journals  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country.  The  report  will  be 
published  by  OISE  Press  as  a book  titled 
Science  Education  in  Canada:  A Compendium 
of  Content,  Policy,  Organization,  Process, 
Teachers,  and  Trends.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Dr.  Michael  Connelly, 
Department  of  Curriculum.  OISE.  □ 


OISE  Psychoeducational 


Robert  B.  MacIntyre 
Sharon  Pfeifer 

The  OISE  Psychoeducational  Clinic  is  in 
essence  as  old  as  OISE  itself.  Although  the 
original  clinic,  which  focussed  on  research 
and  offered  remedial  reading  services  and 
covered  a substantial  portion  of  the 
Institute’s  fourth  floor,  was  phased  out  in 
1977,  the  idea  of  providing  graduate 
training  in  a clinical  setting  at  OISE  lived 
on — albeit  in  the  form  of  a number  of 
uncoordinated  small  clinics.  The  clinic  in 
its  present  incarnation,  which  exceeds  the 
scope  and  is  nearing  the  size  of  the  original 
clinic,  was  formed  in  May  of  1983  by 
pulling  together  the  remaining  small  clinics. 
The  coordinator  of  this  difficult  but 
successful  undertaking — there  are  four 
OISE  departments  and  more  than  13  OISE 
faculty  directly  involved — is  Robert 
MacIntyre  of  Special  Education,  most  ably 
assisted  by  Sharon  Pfeifer. 

Like  teaching  hospitals  in  the  medical 
community,  the  Clinic  combines  graduate 
training  with  the  provision  of  assessment 
and  therapeutic  services.  On  the  teaching 
side,  the  focus  is  threefold.  The  Clinic: 

• supports  the  graduate  training  program 
of  the  Institute  by  providing  opportunities 
for  students  to  work  with  children  and 


adults,  individually  and  in  small  groups, 
doing  educational' assessment,  ability 
testing,  counselling,  and  innovative 
instruction  under  close  direct  supervision 
of  resident  faculty 

• provides  a setting  for  demonstration 
programs  of  alternative  and  innovative 
procedures  of  assessment  and  intervention 
in  case  of  educational  difficulties  and  for 
continued  dissemination  of  such  prototypi- 
cal service  models 

• provides  a setting  and  framework  for 
research  of  a clinical  nature,  that  is,  work 
involving  continuous  contact  with 
individuals  and  families  presenting  specific 
learning,  behavior,  or  personal  problems. 

On  the  clinical  side,  the  services  range 
from  educational  and  psychological 
assessment,  learning  disability  assessment, 
neuropsychological  assessment,  and  infant 
assessment  to  counselling  for  adults  and 
children,  individual  and  group  therapy, 
special  education  services,  play  therapy, 
and  family  therapy. 

The  four  OISE  departments  involved  are 
Applied  Psychology,  Special  Education, 
Curriculum,  and  Adult  Education,  each  of 
which  offers  courses  with  practicums  that 
may  be  completed  in  the  Clinic.  Clients 
are  seen  either  by  students  working  under  i 
the  close  supervision  of  registered 
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Reports  on  OISE  Research  and  Resources 
by  Heather  Berkeley  and  Kathy  Corrigan 


Research  Questions  on  the  Impact 
of  Computers  in  the  Classroom 


Although  computers  are  increasingly  mak- 
ing their  presence  felt  in  the  classroom, 
research  concerning  their  impact  remains 
at  a preliminary  level.  A study  conducted 
jointly  by  OISE  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Technology  in  Education  Study 
Group,  and  funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  attempts  to  focus  more 
clearly  the  direction  of  future  research. 

The  report  of  the  study  doesn’t  offer 
answers;  rather,  it  formulates  some  of  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  asked,  and 
researched,  if  we  are  to  understand  how 
best  to  use  computers  in  the  schools  and 
what  the  ramifications  are  of  that  use. 

The  principal  investigators  for  the  study 
were  Robert  Logan  (U  of  T/OISE)  and 
Susan  Padro  (OISE).  Participating  consul- 
tants and  faculty  members  were  Lewis 
Miller  (U  of  T),  Ronald  Ragsdale  (OISE), 
and  Edmund  Sullivan  (OISE).  The  four 
graduate  students  on  the  project  (all  from 
MECA  at  OISE)  were  John  Brine,  Marsha 
Johnson,  Betsy  McKelvey,  and  Herb 
Wideman. 


In  order  to  study  the  impact  of  the 
computer  (which  is  one  medium  of 
communication)  in  the  educational 
environment,  the  members  of  the  research 
team  made  use  of  a set  of  basic  principles 
based  on  the  work  of  Innis  and  McLuhan 
for  understanding  media  and  their  effects 
on  human  behavior.  One  such  principle 
holds  that  communications  media  create 
social  patterns  of  their  own  and  restructure 
our  perceptions;  thus,  independent  of  the 
information  it  carries,  the  microcomputer 
has  its  own  intense  effects,  which  are 
restructuring  the  educational  environment. 
The  microcomputer  must  then  be  analyzed 
as  a medium.  The  researchers  agreed  that  no 
medium  can  be  studied  by  itself;  the  total 
educational  environment  within  which  the 
microcomputer  is  to  be  used  must  be 
studied.  There  is  a need  to  examine  the 
subliminal  effects  of  media,  the  “hidden 
curriculum’’  of  computers.  The  effects  of 
computers  at  the  psychic  and  cognitive 
levels  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  new  patterns  of  social 


Clinic 


psychologists  on  faculty  or  by  faculty 
themselves.  The  Coordinator  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  this  variegated  setting  both 
in  ensuring  the  full  confidentiality  of  ciient 
records  and  in  facilitating  the  appropriate 
match  between  client  and  therapist.  With 
over  300  cases  on  file  and  referrals  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  a week,  this 
requires  the  utmost  in  cooperation, 
organization,  and  tact. 

The  Clinic’s  success  as  a graduate 
training  program  cum  community  clinic  is 
tangibly  demonstrated  in  the  growing 
number  of  referrals  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Ontario  Association  for 
Learning  Disabilities,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  Seneca  College.  A sliding  fee 
scale  based  on  family  income  certainly 
contributes  to  the  Clinic’s  success;  but  the 
real  reason  lies  with  the  Clinic's  melding  of 
different  kinds  of  expertise  in  a truly 
cooperative  setting.  □ 

Referrals  are  accepted  from  parents, 

Children's  Aid  Societies,  public  and  private 
schools,  mental  health  facilities,  courts, 
physicians,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  or  from  individuals  themselves. 
For  information,  referral,  or  appointments, 
call  923-6641 , ext.  585  between  10:00  a.m. 
and  4:30  p.m. 


OISE  Psychoeducationol  Clinic 


Bob  Logan  and  Susan  Padro 


interaction  that  are  emerging  with  the 
transition  from  mechanical  print  to  elec- 
tronic information  systems.  Finally,  the 
researchers  hold  that  electronic  in- 
formation patterns  require  a multi- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  study  of  the 
social  system,  combining  the  talents  and 
insights  of  scientists,  humanists,  social 
scientists,  and  artists. 

The  report  identifies  four  main  areas  for 
research  consideration;  each  of  these 
“parameters”  reflects  a range  of  concern 
that  can  contain  specific  related  research 
questions,  although  thwre  are  a number  of 
overlaps  and  the  division  into  areas  is  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  one.  The  parameters, 
which  address  the  basic  activities  in  the 
educational  environment,  are:  Learning, 
Teaching,  Organization  and  Social  Struc- 
ture, and  Personality  and  Socialization. 

The  authors  of  the  report  point  out  that 
because  of  overlap  between  the  parameters 
and  their  dependence  on  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  research  or  funding 
priorities  among  them.  The  need  for 
multidisciplinary  research  is  stressed. 

Each  parameter  is  discussed  in  turn, 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  report.  In  each 
case,  a definition  of  the  parameter  is 
followed  by  a section  comprised  of 
theoretical  orientation,  a literature  review, 
and  field  reports.  The  major  categories  of 
study  are  identified  within  each  parameter, 
together  with  a set  of  general  research 
questions  and  some  examples  of  specific 
research  questions.  Many  bibliographic 
references  are  given  for  further  reading  on 
the  general  questions.  The  authors  have 
also  identified  appropriate  research  and 
analysis  methodologies  useful  in  addressing 
the  research  questions,  and  they  have 
developed  a set  of  evaluation  criteria  for 
them.  Finally,  the  authors  make  some 
suggestions  regarding  research  directions. 

Seven  appendices  make  up  the  last 
section  of  the  report.  These  include  a 
summary  report  on  a workshop  on 
microcomputers  in  education  that  took 
place  in  March  1983,  and  at  which  some  of 
the  specific  research  questions  were  formu- 
lated; a summary  report  on  differences  in 
the  use  of  computers  by  boys  and  by  girls 
in  six  Toronto-area  schools;  and  several 
field  reports  on  the  use  of  computers  in 
schools  from  Israel  to  Oregon. 

The  report  became  a Ministry  working 
paper  and  served  as  a source  document  for 
preparation  of  the  request  for  research 
proposals  made  by  MOE  in  1984. □ 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Meet  you  at  the  Technion 


The  fourth  annual  Technion  Science  Fair 
takes  place  in  Toronto  at  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre  between  February  21  and 
24,  1985.  There,  students  with  an  interest 
in  applied  science  and  technology  will 
display  the  exhibits  that  they  have 
designed  and  assembled.  The  students  are 
allowed  to  seek  advice  from  teachers  and 
others  and  to  buy  or  borrow  equipment  for 
use  in  their  displays,  but  judging  of  the 
exhibits  is  based  on  the  scientific  and 
technical  content  provided  by  the 
contestants.  What  the  judges  are  looking 
for  in  the  exhibits  is  scientific  insight, 
originality,  creativity,  innovation,  skill  in 
presentation,  impact,  and,  where  relevant, 
craftsmanship.  Those  students  who  qualify 
to  display  their  projects  are  eligible  for  a 
variety  of  prizes,  including  a study  tour  to 
the  Technion-Israel  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Haifa. 

Not  only  is  the  Fair  a forum  for  giving 
recognition  to  young  people  who  pursue  an 
active  interest  in  applied  science  and 
technology,  it  is  also  seen  as  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  public’s 
understanding  of  this  vital  field  of 
endeavor.  The  creation  of  an  environment 
of  interaction  among  participating  students 
and  between  these  students  and  the  visiting 
public  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  Fair. 
The  public  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
of  the  student  exhibitors.  These  talented 
and  enthusiastic  young  people  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  work.  Also, 
this  dialogue  between  the  public  and 
students  helps  to  overcome  some  of  the 
intimidation  many  of  us  have  regarding 
science  and  technology. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Fair  is  the 
Technion  Speakers  Program.  It  features 
presentations  on  current  technological 
developments  in  Canada  and  abroad; 


“The  Technion  Science  Fair  is  a highlight  in 
the  education  life  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
providing  a unique  opportunity  for  the 
recognition  of  our  students  in  the  fields  of 
applied  sciences  and  technology.  But,  more 
than  that,  this  Fair  provides  a forum  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  between  students  and 
leading  professionals  in  education,  industry 
and  government  in  an  atmosphere  which 
stimulates  creative  thought  and  scientific 
achievement.’’ 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Bette  Stephenson, 

in  her  letter  of  greeting  to  the  1984  Fair 


lectures  and  discussions  are  held  both 
during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  they 
are  free  to  the  public  with  admission  to  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre.  In  keeping  with 
the  Youth  Science  Foundation’s  themes  for 
the  months  of  International  Youth  Year,  a 
number  of  lectures  will  deal  with  science 
and  health. 

There  is  also  an  Art  and  Technology 
Display  with  pictures,  posters,  and  art 
created  by  technological  methods  as  well 
as  artistic  presentations  of  technology.  As 
with  the  rest  of  the  Fair,  the  aim  of  the 
exhibit  is  to  help  make  the  public  more 
aware  of  how  science  and  technology 
affect  our  lives  and  our  environment. 

What  Is  Technion? 

In  February  1924,  Technion-Israel  Institute 
of  Technology  formally  began  studies  in 
engineering  and  technology.  It  now  ranks 
among  the  world’s  most  prestigious 
technological  institutes.  It  is  renowned  for 
its  significant  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
robotics,  aeronautics,  biomedical 
engineering,  and  the  exploration  of  solar 


energy,  and  it  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
high-tech  revolution. 

Situated  on  300  acres  on  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  in 
Haifa,  Technion’s  campus  houses  22 
faculties  and  departments.  It  has  a current 
enrolment  of  6,500  undergraduate  and 
3,500  graduate  students.  Canadian  students 
are  regularly  engaged  here  in  study  and 
research,  and  Technion  students  and 
faculty  regularly  visit  Canadian 
universities.  Permanent  projects  have  been 
established  on  the  Haifa  campus  by  the 
Canadian  Technion  Society;  these  include 
the  Canada  Nuclear  Engineering  Institute, 
the  Allan  and  Ethel  Grossman  Centre  for 
Immunology,  and  the  Canada  Faculty 
Centre. 

Technion  in  Canada 

The  Canadian  Technion  Society  is  active  in 
the  promotion  of  the  Technion  here  in 
Canada.  One  of  its  major  projects  is  the 
science  fair.  Members  of  the  Society 
suggest  that  educators  across  Ontario  can 
become  involved  in  this  annual  event  by: 

• encouraging  students  with  an  interest  in 
applied  science  and  technology  to  exhibit 
at  the  Fair; 

• making  all  students  more  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  science  and  technology; 

• personally  visiting  the  Fair  and  meeting 
the  exhibitors; 

• organizing  student  field  trips  to  the  Fair; 

• participating  in  the  organizing 
committee.  □ 

For  further  information,  contact 
Debra  Eklove 
Technion  Science  Fair 
2828  Bathurst  Street,  Suite  603 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6B  3A7 
Tel.  (416)789-4545 


Ron  Skinner,  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  Exhibit  title:  The 
CO 2 Lazar  Made  Simple. 


Cheryl  Runtz,  participant.  Exhibit  title:  Solar  Energy  (Are 
Eutectics  the  Answer  ?) 
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Science  Fair 


Patricia  Aroca  (second  from  the  left) , Holy  Name  of  Mary, 
Mississauga,  winner  of  Ontario  Science  Centre  Design  Award 

Gala  Reception  & 
Awards  Presentation 


TECHNION 
SCIENCE 
FAIR  1984 


Students  from  Nickel  District  S.S.,  Sudbury. 


3ea*ru 
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Students  from  the  Ottawa  Torah  Institute.  Exhibit:  Stereo  Imagery. 


Soori  Sivakumaran,  University  of  Waterloo.  Exhibit:  Robotics  Kim-Marie  Davies,  Saugeen  District  S.S.  Exhibit  4 
and  Automation  Control  System.  Environment. 
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Profile  of  a School 

hoenix  School,  Toronto 


The  21  children,  three  full-time  and  assorted  part-time 
teachers,  administrator,  and  various  volunteers  of 
Phoenix  School  occupy  a large  auditorium  in  the 
basement  of  a United  church  in  Toronto’s  east  end. 

Oak  panels,  wooden  shelves,  and  wallboard  dividers 
partition  off  the  area  into  three  separate  “classrooms,” 
a combined  lunchroom/Frenchroom,  an  artroom 
stocked  with  supplies  salvaged  from  factory 
warehouses  and  friends,  and  a carpeted  open-area.  The 
large  stage  at  one  end  of  the  auditorium  serves  as 
office,  staffroom,  and  place  for  children  to  work 
quietly.  The  small  stage  at  the  other  end  contains  the 
set  of  whatever  play  the  children  are  currently 
rehearsing.  The  school  also  has  access  to  the  church’s 
gym  and  kitchen  and  has  converted  the  room  housing 
the  motor  for  the  church’s  pump  organ  into  a 
woodworking  shop. 

The  physical  layout  reflects  both  the  resourcefulness 
and  the  informality  that  underline  the  creation  and  daily 
operation  of  this  independent  school  for  children  aged  4 
to  1 1 . The  church  basement  resulted  from  a long  search 
for  quarters  that  were  suitable — and  affordable.  Lack  of 
money  has  been  a factor  at  the  school  since  its 
inception  in  1983.  Furniture,  supplies,  and  books, 
although  plentiful,  tend  to  be  “pre-used,”  on  loan,  or 
home-made.  But  the  staff  see  no  need  to  purchase 
expensive  resources  that  are  readily  available  in  a large 
metropolitan  area:  instead  of  buying  a PET  or  an 
Apple,  they  take  all  21  children  on  the  bus  down  to  the 
Computer  School  at  Toronto’s  Harbourfront.  They  also 
make  regular  use  of  classes  at  the  Science  Centre  and 
of  the  Museum  and  the  conservation  areas  just  outside 
the  city.  Every  Friday  is  trip  day,  with  the  children 
heading  out  en  masse  or  in  their  class  groups.  The  lack 
of  a school  playground  hasn’t  proved  a problem 
either — after  lunch,  the  kids  go  over  to  the  local  park 
for  an  hour  with  one  of  the  teachers. 

Another  resource  of  which  the  staff  has  made  wise 
use  is  volunteers.  Several  people  come  in  to  provide 
extra  help  for  individual  children;  one  also  runs  a 
program  in  fibre  arts  and  creative  movement.  The 
French  teacher,  a volunteer  working  on  her  FSL 


certificate,  provides  each  class  with  three  French 
lessons  per  week. 

Volunteerism  takes  on  another  meaning  at  Phoenix. 
In  its  first  year  of  operation  (1983/84),  neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  administrator  were  paid,  and  salaries 
for  this  year  are  minimal.  Although  certainly  not  averse 
to  decent  wages,  the  staff  have  been  willing  to  stretch 
their  savings,  moonlight,  and  live  very  cheaply  in  order 
to  create  Phoenix.  They  all  want  a school  that  is 
“theirs,”  one  over  which  they  have  ultimate  control 
and  which  reflects  their  beliefs.  The  Board  of  the 
school  (composed  of  staff  and  two  parents)  is  the 
decision-making  body;  it  operates  on  consensus, 
preceded  by  lengthy  discussion.  A cooperative 
structure  is  built  into  the  school’s  by-laws  and  this 
emphasis  on  cooperation  (as  opposed  to  competition)  is 
also  apparent  in  the  work  done  with  the  children. 

Another  value  the  staff  share  is  the  importance  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  children  feel  good 
about  themselves.  This  attempt  to  build  and  bolster 
confidence  shows  up  in  the  academic  program,  where 
the  underlying  emphasis  is  on  teaching  children  to  find 
and  use  information  in  order  to  express  themselves. 
Believing  that  confidence  is  often  more  easily  attained 


in  the  arts  (both  fine  and  applied),  the  staff  spend  every 
afternoon  working  with  the  children  on  such  activities 
as  drawing,  puppetry,  singing,  playreading,  cooking, 
Tai  Chi,  electronics,  improvisational  drama,  and 
instrumental  music.  Visiting  artists  and  dramatists  also 
involve  the  children  in  special  projects,  such  as  last 
year’s  production  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Androcles  and 
the  Lion.” 

Phoenix  and  its  children  have  settled  in  well  during 
this  second  year,  but,  according  to  nominal  principal, 
Vicki  Hollenberg,  it  is  year  three  that  will  determine 
whether  the  school  can  continue  to  exist.  Financial 
viability  could  come  about  through  government  funding 
of  independent  schools.  Meanwhile,  fundraising 
continues  with  appeals  to  foundations  that  contribute  to 
educational  institutions.  The  school’s  status  as  a 
non-profit  charitable  organization  has  encouraged 
donations  from  supporters  looking  for  tax  deductions. 
Parents,  too,  have  increased  their  fee  payments 
significantly  in  an  expression  of  support  for  the  school. 
Even  the  kids  have  gotten  involved,  contributing  the 
$16  profit  from  a puppet  show  they  organized 
themselves  outside  of  school  hours  to  raise  money  for 
Phoenix  — “their”  school. 


Second  Class  Mail  Registration  Number  4511 


